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By Nicholas M. Horrocfc 

New York Timea Newa Service 


The CIA engaged in a major build- 
up of its domestic intelligence opera- 
tions during the Nixon administra- 
tion, according to a report the agency 
submitted to' President Ford in 
December und released by the CIA 
for the first time last night. 

In an unexpected disclosure, the 
CIA made public the report that its 
director, William E. Colby, sent to 
Ford Dec. 24. It is a part of a broader 
analysis of the agency’s involvement 
in illegal domestic intelligence opera- 
tions and other wrongdoing, and was 
compiled for internal use at the re- 
quest of Colby’s predecessor, James 
R. Schlesinger, in May 1973. Schles- 
inger is now secretary of defense. 

: The documents did not mention 
CIA involvement in political assassi- 
nations or plots to kill foreign 
leaders. However, authoritative 
sources have, said that the 
original reports prepared 
for Schlesinger contained 

i *.u:_ ■ . .. 

I1KUCI inn till UIIA .AUi.lJCl-L 

This material was given to 


^disclosures: 

© According to a memoran- 
dum dated June 1, 1972, the 
major increase in the staff 
and facilities of the Special 
Operations Group came 
after Nixon had taken office 
on Jan. 20, 1969. The unit 
was the core of a domestic 
CIA intelligence operation 
that has come under 
criticism for violating the 
agency’s legal charter, 
which forbids the CIA to en- 
gage in spying within the 
United States. 

This memorandum re- 
vealed that the major for- 
mal strength of the unit was 
provided in mid-1969, when 
it was increased from a 
group with two full-time 
professional staff members 
to 36 authorized positions. It 
was increased again in the 
spring of 1971, when 18 
more positions were 
authorized. These opera- 
tions, code-named CHAOS 
within the CIA, were begun 
under President Lyndon B 
Johnson in 1967. . 

© Th documents disclosed 
that the CIA. recruited 
“pa;c mrormants ' among 
construction crews working 


ing on Americans and that 
it cease several electronic 
and surveillance programs. 

The documents include- a 
letter from Colby to Presi- 
dent Ford dated Dec. 24, 
1974, in which the CIA 
director said the agency 
had “inserted” spies into 
the American anti-war 
movement and developed 
9,944 “counter-intelligence” 
files on American citizens. 
“As I stated to you on the 
telephone, Mr. President, 
you have my full assurance 
that the agency is not con- 
ducting activities compara- 
ble to those alleged in the 
New York Times article,” 
the letter said. 

“Even in the past, I be- 
lieve the agency essentially 
conformed to its mission of 
foreign intelligence, There 
were occasions over the 
years in which improper ac- ( 
tions were taken as noted 
above (in his letter), but Ii 
believe these were few, 
were quite exceptional to 
the thrust of the agency’s 
activities, and have been 
fully terminated.” . 


spokesmen that he had 
found that “nothing com- 
parable” to the Times ac- 
count had taken place. 

In the ensuing Rockefel- 
ler investigation, in the 
early indications from con- 
gressional investigations 
and in the documents 
released last night, public 
awareness of the scope of 
CIA’s questionable activi- 
ties has grown. For in- 
stance, the new documents 
noted that the CIA had files 
on 14 past and present 
members of Congress, and 
it restated that the agency 
had conducted burglaries 
and wiretappings. 

In the orders Colby is- 
sued in 1973, it is clear that 
he was concerned with stop- 
ping infiltration of other 
government agencies by the 
CIA, long-range letter open- 
ing and wiretapping 
projects and such telephone 
tappings as those conducted 
against news reporters in 
1963 and the physical sur- 
veillance of newsmen .up 
1971 and 1972. 


the Rockefeller commissi 0 „ j ts headquarters in 1969 


sion, to the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence 
and to Ford, but has not yet 
been made public. 


THE RELEASE of the re- 
port came as a surprise in 
the continuing flow of infor- 
mation about U.S. intelli- 
gence operations. 

According to a White 
House spokesman, Colby re- 
ceived Ford’s permission to 
release the documents 
about three weeks ago. But 
the White House said it was 
unaware that he had chosen 
to release them last night. 

A CIA spokesman said 
the technical difficulties of 
reprinting large numbers of 
documents resulted in its 
reaching the news media in 
mid-evening. The result, 
however, was to deprive 
most East Coast morning 
newspapers from carrying 
significant stories in their 
Ur 3f editions and meant 
th?st the extensive evening 
v w u r k n e w a prog r a m s 
were over when the release 
reached them. There was 
m prior notice that the re- 
was to be made public. 


and 1961 in order to prevent 
foreign intelligence serv- 
ices from planting secret 
electronic listening devices. 
© The documents also re- 
vealed a memorandum 
dated Aug. 15, 1967, in 
which the head of covert 
operations for CIA at the 
time, Thomas H. Karames- 
sines, suggested to CIA offi- 
cials that Harry Rositzke 
and Richard Ober head 
what later become known 
as CHAOS. One or both of 
them had long been 
rumored to have led the 
super-secret domestic 
operations. 

The half-inch thick re- 
lease came more than a 
month after the publication 
of a report on CIA domestic 
activities prepared by an 
eight-man presidential 
commission headed by Vice 
President Rockefeller. 
Though the report shows no 
substantive new areas not 
mentioned in the Rockefel- 
ler commission report, it 
provides more insight into 
the internal moves at CIA. 


THIS LETTER CAME 
two days after an article in 
the New York Times on 
Dec. 22, 1974, quoted intelli- 
gence sources as saying 
that the CIA conducted a 
massive domestic intelli- 
gence and surveillance 
operation. 

Two days after receiving 
the agency’s report, Ford 
indicated through press 
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tHk uOCUMfcl*! i S CON- 
TAINED a series of “dele- 
tions,” which, the* CIA 
noted in a statement, were 
made to permit “unclassi- 
fied” portions to be made 
public. Several of the dele- 
tions were large portions of 
the text, making reading 
and understanding the 
accompanying memoran- 
dums difficult. 


>y 


IT REPORTS, for in- 


Acchfding to these newlv ! stance, a series of memo- 

1 . J ‘ J • I __ ♦ 


released tfnctftnciiiS, two 
congressional figures/ Sen. 

^ art Symington, D*Mo., 
Rep. Lucicn N. Nedzi, 
wcre briefed on 
tkuuU more than two 

■ ye*4i s ago. 


THU! NEW 
cammed sevcrlif 


rondums issued by Colby in 
1973 aimed at halting unac- 
ceptable operations that he 
had discovered from read- 
ing the full internal report 
prepared, under Schlesing- 
er’s order. He ordered, for 
example,’ that the agency 


By William Greider 

Washington Post- Stafr Writer 

Central Intelligence Direc- 
tor William E. Colby assured 
President Ford last winter 
that the CIA’s secret 20-year 
program to open the mail of 
U.S, citizens was coordinated 
“from its inception” with the 
FBI, hut that claim is contra-* 
dieted by the Rockefeller com- 
mission's findings. 

, Colby’s description of the 
mail program was first pro- 
vided to President Ford in a 
private six-page letter last Be- 


jcretly opening first-class mail 
in order to obtain intelligence 
data on Communist countries. 
‘This program was initiated in 
1953,” Colby wrote, “and from 
its inception was fully coordi- 
nated with the FBI, which re- 
ceived much of its product.” 

The investigation of CIA do- 
mestic activities by the presi- 
dential commission chaired by 
Vi’ce President Rockefeller 
reached a different conclusion 
about the CIA’s coordination 
with the FBI. The Rockefeller 
report said the CIA n,rd 
avoided telling the FBI abe-r 
the program and did net in- 
form it until five years ian-- 
- “In. Janurary, 1958;' C-s 
Rockefeller report said. * ♦be 
FBI approached the Post Of- 
fice Department for the pur- 
pose of instituting similar cov- 
erage of mail to and from 
Soviet U moil. The Rost 
Department brought the bu- 
reau’s request to the 
attention, and shortly lUr't 


cember when the CIA’s do*, 

mestlc spying activities first ] after CI A representative* 
became controversial. That the FBI of the agency & <‘i*v 
letter was made public Tues- ing mail project, 
clay evening. “Up to that time, the t, 

Colby told the' President) had avoided tolling the 


C I A^DP^7UDQ4 B2<ROft01 0 &3 fcQQO 6^1 1 P roi 9 c m iT1Sf 


»fa,< 


; l 






Approved 

ferials derived from the pro- 1 
jfct vicfe disseminated to the} 

rmr ' *• 

In general, Colby’s six-page 
letter plus 58 pages, of at- 
tached memoranda did not al-j 
ter the general outlines of CIA 
domestic spying as it has be-; 
€om4 known in recent months. 

The abrupt release of the 
secret documents was ap- 
parently related to a lawsuit 
brought by Morton Halperin 
of the Center for. National 
Security Studies to obtain 
public access to the report. 

Halperin’s lawyer was 'sche- 
duled to take a deposition 
yesterday from a CIA official, 
Charles A.' Briggs, and was 
provided a copy of the .Colby 
report in order to. conduct the 
questioning. ' ^ * . * 

Halperin, a former staff; 
membqmofrthe, National < Seen- j 
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ricy Council,. , said yesterday 
Colby’s December letter to the 
President /'is* a cover-up. Just 
an absolute covdr-up -compared 
to his January report" and \ 
[compared] to the Rockefeller i 
report’ and' to the CIA’s in-i 
tcrnal study of domestic 'acfj-j : 
vities.T : , ' - 
The. latter', report" Halperin j 
was referring to 'is a volumin- 1 
ous report produced by the! 
CIA inspector general in 1973, 
which went into the details 
of what individual .CIA offic- 
ers had reported as improper 
activities within the agency, 
including plans to assassinate 
several foreign leaders in the 
early \ 1960s.: That , inspector 
general’s . report has not been 
made public, but Halperin has 
pending a formal request for 
it under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. , . i 


Halperin said the CIA has 1 
promised to make available; 
portions of the inspector gen- 
erals report as they are de-f 
classified, but so far he has; 
not received any of the mate- 1 
: rial. He intends to file another ! 
lawsuit if the material isn’t! 
made public he said. 

The Colby report assured 
President Ford that the CIA 
was not conducting the > 
’■massive’*: domestic spying j 
which it was accused of in a] 
New York Times article last 
December. However, Colby 
went on to describe a volumi- 
nous system for secretly col- 
lecting data on American citi- 
zens involved in dissident po- 
litical groups. j! 

The CIA surveillance, in- j! 
tended to determine whether}: 
any foreign adversaries were I; 


; secretly directing antiwar agi-j 
; tation within the United; 
! States, was aimed at a broad; 
j target, according to the at- 
i taehed memos. 

\ The CIA documents .also re- 
; vealed for the first time that 
i when the intelligence agency 
If built its headquarters in sub- 
jubran McLean, Va., in the 
i early 1960s, the agency paid 
1 1 construction workers to pro- 
j tect them against anyone 
! planting electronic eavesdrop- 
ping devices in building. 

Colby’s letter told the Presi- 
dent the agency’s domestic 
activities included developing 
“paid informants among con- 
struction workers at the time 
: of construction of the agenev 
- building to protect against the 
placement of electronic taps 
i therein.” 


agency had conducted a mas- ... ... 
sive domestic spying operation. g anizatl ons in a 20-year-Iong 
In a covering letter to the P r °gr atn ^eluding illegal mad 
President, Mr. Colby said, “As ownings burg aries, wiretap- 
I stated to you . on the tele- * cm S s and the keeping of files 
phone, Mr. President, you have! on xl !E^ m vt S of . Congress, 
my full assurance that the} T1 Ho ^i e i ai ? 

agency is not conducting activ-l ^* ie President felt Mr. Col- 
ities comparable to those al- : ^ y characterized the activities 


inere is. growing confusion in jf ial spok ^ sman e £j ier W2S „ ls _ article. 

Wachinntfifi rvvor thIm? f r. n fftn.! „.i. . i . j A ,, , ri 

" ,** - ’ "“j *'*'*•*■ j UXtVCIA VvIiCU lie S<ljil UWl 1VJ r. vOi 

tral Intelligence Agency made; Ford approved the release of ; « Fvp 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK ' ■„ as . sura " ce ,. tnat , t . ne | that the President felt Mr Col- 

speci#j to tik New yort no.,, < a ? 6nc y ls not £? nduct "?S actl V I bv characterize the a^it^s 

ui/cHwrrnv Q “ 1 Ries comparable to those al-' oy cnaracterizea tne activities 

WASHINGTON, July 9 • -j terd mor . ing A Presiden _ leged in The New York Times his JjP ort 33 completely as 

There is. growing confusion ml [ ial spok i sman earlier was mis- article ” ' i. he ., cou [l"\, view °L tn . e hast8 

W^cliinntnn A.’Oi* rwlur + N r> Cam.! ± „ t i.V * \ • j* j. i , V» tr* a , . . , | Witil WiilGii tile TopOi L WaS COm- 

’* °* ‘ ”‘ AJ fc “ w ‘ ,n Vvlicn. nc S<*iu uwi ivjr. vOiixunUcu «.u miSsiGii 

tral Intelligence Agency made* Ford approved the release of «r- . ,, , - . „ 

a midevening, yesterday release*' the report ^ bel^eve^he agency essential last night °&ted severlln^ 

of its internal report on do- 1 ~*w ld f !; od A iy conformed to its mission of facets of the domestic intelli- 

mestic spying and exactly when h h m 9 tl a iiv! e ^ri A ; foreign intelligence. gence operations. It disclosed 

President Ford authorized the ilif ItLI it Mr - CoIb y has consistently the most significant beef-up of 

intelligence agency to make the u* » rore it could den j sd the “massive” nature the staff and facilities of Oper- 1 

documents nuhli,’ be released as a result of the of C.I.A. domestic spying ever ation Chaos, the core of the: 

Earlier this vear Morton Hal Ha i? er111 ■kwsuit. since. '* domestic activities, came after 

perin a former member of the -Tu 6 haIr - ln ch-thick report, But the report of the com- President Nixon took office. 
National Sitv CnrZu sc 7 eral a E nex€S > was mission on the C.I.A. headed It also said that the C.I.A. 

who has been a^ritm of - om e w-ir ered T 7 t0 /? r fK Slde ^ F ° rd hy Vice President Rockefeller, j had recruited construction 

C I a sirHvitrec .x 1 ? 6 William E. Colby, director of sketched a vast array of ques-; workers engaged in building its 

*nif rnrier <hl ^I Ural InteIll S en ce on Dec. 24, tionable agency domestic ac- ' headquarters in Langley, Va., to 

Freedom nf hEitinf ’ ’ -i- VO days after The New j tivities, including the maintain- prevent the placing of surrepti-^ 

lKMinThA f i n L°+^ 1 n A< ctto l YorkTim ^ quoted government iing of index files on 300,000 tious listening devices: 

° His’lav^'eit^Viliiain Dobrovir |sources as that the ( United States citizens and or-, =— 

was assured orally and in a! NEW YORK TIMES 
letter from J. Roger Edgar, a j in Tnlv 1Q71 
Department of Justice lawyer! . t- 1 - 1 J .3/J 

if presenting the C.I.A., that the ." . . ... . — ■ h 

File Said to Indicate C / A 

Mr. Halpenn prior to the taking =’ ’ ® * A five-page memorandum 

^ ad a Man inWhite House tTSTSff’JSSi 

July 8, in a letter dated June 25. ' . - ' ' ■ • ' ■ ■ members and made availabb 

Late yesterday, Mr. Dobrovir _ today to The New York Time: 

received word that he would , y "<• CREWSON contained a reference that th( 

receive the document, delivered; WASHINGTON inlvT*' 1 °tI ' x " ,Vor ‘ T1 ” 1M . '1 source said was based on th< 

do. his notne, by midevening. He. ff //, u.NJuy 9 — The de nt Nixon or those around' document in question, 
did. | stair director of the House! him ' -m, 
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rah official of the company: 
([Page 37.} 

| . A five-page memorandum 

‘ prepared yesterday by Mr. Field 
for the 10 select committee 
members and made available 
today to The New York Times 
contained a reference that the 
source said was based on the 


Last-Minute Decision j 

Apparently sometime during 
!;:u day, the agency id so de- 
uded to make the document 
available to the general public. 
Hie decision, one agency off i- : 
rial said, appeared to have 
been made at the last minute. 

cited printing difficulties! 
encountered jn preparing} 
copies for the various i 
presr. agencies. j 

White House spokesman} 
3:i<v« that tlie agency recom- 1 
mended three weeks or more 
ibiU the. Dec. 24, 1974 
!>/. >r ? br 1 ? 5nde FbHc but that 
1' ^' or d did not formal! v 

rhe publication until. 


By JOHN M. CREWSON | contained a reference that the 

WASHINGTON TnltT** ^ ‘1 source said was based on the 

staff director o'f the" House! hta N,X °“ " around .'| do ^ ment in 

Robert W. jbeJrf rerommendcd^areaT of 
ca"n . i LThil -“ r 1 "‘ KaSlCn Jr -’ a membor of the {investigation, including •'ques- 
„ f A o* whbl' trTr 1 select said later that rtionabic matters not bearing on 

Was renortn^ m L r ^ £ /'l ! inlormali f> n Panted to me legitimate C.I.A. functions, but 
Intelligence Aeenr C / tra | by the staff ” indicated that bearing heavily on American 
ties in and in»j .. a ‘ lv '" t ther ® had been similar "infil- citizens," among which, Mr. 

Offjre acco-dino ' e 0val ■ D^Uon” by the C.r.A. into the Field wrote, was "infiltiatidn of ' 

“ ^°“ n * 0fflc * ° f Manj S“‘ and 1 .file executive." . 1 

tivalion i tecs tn.ves- 1 Budget, the Treasurv Depart- Several of the select commit- ! 

' . . . ment and the Commerce De- ^ ee members whose curiosity 

The source, who asked not to pflr , ' ' 7 rCC De was piqued by the reference 

be identified, said that the das- T * J ■ wore reportedly briefed by Mr. 

sifted C.I.A. materials viewed . an0 ^cr development in- Field yesterday and today on* 
by A, Seorle Field the staff vo * vm & C.I.A., authoritative w ^ a t lay behind it. 
director, gave no evidence 'that sources said » that Ashland Oil, . Mr * declined repeated 

•. rsasvrsjm 

called it, was knov/n to Presi- f p-rat^ in Western wor{ j “infiltration” or to say 

(Euprope for some five years as whether the White House had; 
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been the agency of the excca-; 
live branch to which he had; 
referred. - I 

A C.I-A. spokesman would. | 
only say that “there was no! 
infiltration, quote unquote,! 
there was no .penetration, 
quote unquote, of- the White 
House” by his agency- during; 
thq five and a half years of the 
Nixon Administration. ! 

The source said that while! 
ha was not certain, he be-’ 
lieved the document, that con- 
tained the suggestion of a high- £ 
level C.I.A. operative inside t 
the White House had been a 
Report prepared by the Inspect-; 
or General's office of the C.I.A.,; 
possibly sometime in 1973. | 

Another Possibility j 
The source pointed cut,; 
however, that although a “logi-j 
cal” reading of the C.I.A. do- j 
cnment would lead to the con- : 
elusion that the agency had; 
placed a covert informer within j 
the upper levels of the Nixon; 
White House, there remained! 
a “slim” chance that the lan-! 
guage, which was not entirely 
•explicit, “could possibly have 
been read another way.” 

“ 'He also confirmed an account. 

WASHINGTON POST 
4 july 1975 ' 


of the document yesterday in g ate the ma tter. / I 

which Sam Donaldson, a repor- In an intramural committee! 
ter for the American Broadcast- move the Democrats attempted: 


ing Company, said that the ^ ^ Nedzi of much of j 
C.I.A. infiltrator had ranged , - nnwer chairman of the! 


C.I.A. infiltrator had ranKea 
just below H. R. Hal deman, 
Mr. Nixon’s chief of staff, and 


his power as chairman of the! 
select panel. , . i 

Mr. Nedzi tried to resign his. 


John D. Ehrlichman. ms domes- j chairmanship> . 5ut hls effort 
t^viser. nffi ,, to wasrejected by the House. A 

It was the ... — resolution was introduced by 


which the man had had access. 


Hie source emphasized, and Representative B. F. Sisk Dem- 
‘■not the White House.”' ocrat of California, to abolish 

•• ■ . _ u - the select committee altogether. 

Panel’s. Fate in Doubt Today, the Rules Committee 

The future of the select in- heard several hours of testi- 
telligence investigating commit- ; the Sisk resolution; 

tee wa.s' plunged deeper mto-i J 

doubt today as the House Rules: | from Democratic and Republi-, 

Committee met to decide the can members of the select com- ‘ 
fate of the panel, which has jmittee, none of whom wanted, 

been -all but immobilized by the i j£ 0 s€3 ^ (jong awa y with si- 

animosity between its together . 

man. Representative Lucien N.»: ° . * • . 

Nedzi of Michigan, and most of , Among the proposals they 
its other Democratic members. ! tendered were the creation or 
Three weeks ago, the com- (» new select committee witn a 
mitee Democrats Teamed that | nc ^ membership, a limit on the 
Mr Nedzi had been briefed a (jurisdiction of the panel that 
year earlier on political assassi- jwould confine its investigation 
nation attempts by the C.I.A. to the C.I.A. Alone, joining th‘ej 
but, as head of a .separate House committee to a similar} 
House subcommittee charged one in the Senate, and the ere- 1 
with overseeing the agency ation of a stronger permanent 
had taken no steps to invest!- .body . that would watch the. 


j CM. A/s future activ'ties but not: 
. i investigate its ~ast ones, 
i! The RlJ l es Committee, on 

i 'which there was general agree- 
! merit that the present impasse 
between Mr. Nedzi and the 

others was intolerable, will 

vote tomorrow on which of the 
j several alternative courses to 

(pursue in abolishing or restruc- 
turing the panel. 

In a related development, the 
House Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct voted today 
to begin an investigation of the 
circumstances in which Repre- 
sentative Michael ,J. Harring- 
ton, one of the select commit- 
j tee members, disclosed last 
year details of. secret House 
j testimony regarding covert 
C.I.A. political operations in 
Chile in 1970 and 1971. 

Mr. Harrington, a Massachu- 
setts Democrat whose access 
to .similar classified materials 
has since been cut off by the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, of which the C. I. A. Over- 
sight Committee is a part, 
called yesterday for such an in- 
vestigation in the belief that’ 
it would vindicate his actions. 


iniiH 



By John P. MacKenzie 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Central Intelligence j sional investigttors because, 
Agency is hiring Mitchell Ro- ! the lawyers said, Rogovin 
govin, a Washington lawyer! would insist upon cooperation, 
active in ferreting out evi- Rogovin said last night that 
~ i “he .would be representing the 

donee of illicit government CIA „ in its corporate ° capa . 

surveillance, to help it deal^ city” but was also prepared 
with congressional investiga-i to advise individual officials 
tors, j if. that should be requested of 

| him. Describing himself as “a 

.Negotiations are near com- „ ew boy in school ,. he said 

pietion for the CIA to retain he spent much of the day at 
the Arnold & Porter law firm n Cl A headquarters yesterday, 
and Rogovin. a partner in the \ it was learned that the a.r- 
inn since 1969, to consult with rangement was extensively; 


and Rogovin. a partner in the j it was learned that the ar-: 
inn since 1969, to consult with rangement was extensively; 
the agency about responses to j r discussed at. the firm over a 
tlm Senate intelligence com-;! period of several weeks, with 
mittee and other congres-j. emphasis on such questions as 
sional committees. j what became known as the 

Rogovin, 44, a former assist-!' “Su Clair problem” during 
ant attorney general and in- f former President Nixon’s last 
ternal Revenue Service chiei * days in office. 


counsel, has a reputation for J Attorney James D. St. Clair! 
independence and public oppo- i and bis client, Nixon, wore* 


Cause, said that on the basis 
of his work with Rogovin he) 
i was sure, the lawyer' would j 
i <r push to, be totally informed} 
at all times*’ about the avail- i 
ability of information sought 
by Congress. “He’s no babe in 
the woods,” Guido said, 
j Also under discussion in re- 
jeent weeks was whether Rogo- 
vin’s work as general counsel 
for Common Cause and in 
cases questioning government 
surveillance and secrecy cre- 
ated a potential conflict of in- 
terest with his proposed CIA 
consultations. . 

Lawyers representing con- 
flicting interests are ethically 
bound to* stop representing 
one interest or the other. 

Common Cause, which paid 
Arnold & Porter $31,000 last 
year and has budgeted $25,000 
for the firpi’s 1975 legal serv- 
ices. was among the lobbyists 
pressing for creation of the in- 
telligence committee headed 
by Sen. Frank Church (D- ; 
Idaho). 

It has invoked the Freedom 
of Information Act to demand 
CIA Director William E. Col- 
j by’s still-secret report to Presi- 
;dcntFord on the agency’s do- 
•mestic surveillance activity. j 

NEW YORK TIMES 
5 July 1975 

C.I.A. PLANS TO KEEP 


si Ron both to illegal, govern ' 
ment snooping and excessive: 
government secrecy. 


criticized for a working/ reia-i 
tionship that kept St. Clair in [ 
dark about crucial riiifor-. 


Washington lawyers inter-’ mation incriminating his; 
prcicd tiie development as a client. Ultimately St. Clair, j 
sign that the CIA, which is un- when informed of damaging j 
dor heavy attack for admitted recorded conversations, warn-! 
Ulegal domestic surveillance ed that if Nixon did not make ! 

alleged involvement in as- 1 hem public, lie would. 
sassinaUuri plots, will cooper- Kenneth C. Guido, an aUor-* 
ate completely with (Af*prove4 


Contends It Is Exempt From- 
Justice Department Rule ( 


WASHINGTON, July 4 fAP)— I 


j Common Cause also has de-j 
j manded — unsuccessfully — ae - 1 
i cess to or a copy of the CIA’s j 
t budget. Coiby said recently on; 
I national television that even 
j partial budget disclosure 
jwas impossible, 
j Rogovin also has repre- 
sented the Institute for Policy 
Studies, a Washington “think! 
tank” where strong antiwar} 
j views stirred the interest of j 
-Nixon administration officials,! 
in a suit charging the Justice i 
Department and District of j 
Columbia police with infiltra- j 
Ing its ranks and tapping its! 
telephones. t i 

Common Cause president} 
David Cohen said the organi-; 
zation saw no conflict at this I 
time but would watch the situ- j 
ation closely. Officials at the! 
institute could not be reached] 
but were reported angry and: 
considering severing its 12- j 
year relationship with the law! 
firm. . 

Rogovin said he saw no con- 
flict of interest between his 
CIA work and his represents 5 
tion of other clients, but add- 
ed that it was up to the clients 
“to do what they want to do.” { 
He said he expected the CIA] 
work to be very time-consum-l 


Jigence Agency’s refusal to 
comply with a requlrecnt that 
Government agencies describe 
their electronic surveillance 
equipmen to. the Attorney Ge- 
neral. 

A spokesman for the Justice 
Department said last night that 
the C.I.A. had notified the de- 
partment -last month that it 
did not intend, to comply with) 
the rule on the ground that) 
the agency was not a “domestic: 

agency.” ■ 
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The department, in a 1972 
memorandum, required execu-l 
tive agencies to file annual 
reports giving inventories of 
their electronic surveillan 
equipment. . 

Robert Feldkamp, a spokes- 
man for the Justice Department 
said agencies such as the Agri- 
culture and Commerce Depart- 
ments and the former Atomic 
Energy Commission had com- 
plied, but not the C.T.A. 

Mr. Feldkamp said that the 
question of C.I.A. compliance 
was under study by the Justice 


Department, 7 and that, “At this 
point, the /c-partment is not 
saying C.1.A is incorrect/’ 

John S Warner, general 
counsel f.:r the agency, said 
the memo applied to law en- 
forcement agencies and that 
the C.I.A. was net such an 
agency. 

Reorganization Proposals 
Meanwhile, a Whfte' House; 
official said proposals for reor-; 
ganizing the intelligence com-! 
munity were being examined,; 
including a suggestion that the! 


j coordinator of all American in- 
telligence agencies be someone 
{other than the director of the 
C.T.A. 

At present, William E. Coiby 
is both Director of the C.I.A. 
and Director of Central Intel-, 
ligence. The latter post puts: 
him in charge of coordinating; 
the C.I.A. , the National Security 
Agency and the Pentagon’s in-; 

! teiligence functions. < 

Some former officials of the.* 
C.I.A. have argued that fewj 
directors of the. agency havej 


lies ©meg Thurs., July 3, 1975i 


■Jfthe time or influence to coor-j 
>1 dinate all the agencies effec-: 
j lively.. \ 

: | The White House official, 

• j stressing- that this was "just 
. ions of many” proposals being 
■..j considered, said another sug- 
!■ gestiojt called for breaking the 
; C.I.A. into two separate opera- 
tions. One concers the analyti- 
i cai mission involving open col- 
' lection of data and the analysis 
i of ail available information. 

! The other involves the covert 
S collection of data and the clan- 
destine operations designed to 
influence events . in foreign 
countries. 




BY ROBERT L. JACKSON 

Times Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON— President Ford is 
considering the creation of an intel- 
ligence czar to oversee the work of 
CIA Director Wiiliam E. Colby and 
other agency chiefs, it was learned 
Wednesday. 

A high Administration source said 
such a move might .bring better coor- 
dination and efficiency to the far- 
flung U.S. intelligence community, 
which includes not only the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the FBI but 
.the National Security Agency and 
four military agencies. - 

The Administration, official, who 
declined use of his name, . told The 
Times that Mr. Ford also wanted to 
improve the integrity of the embat- 
tled CIA, which has been criticized 
by the Rockefeller Commission and is 
being investigated by a special Sen- 
ate committee. 

Nationally televised Senate hear- 
ings into the CIA’s activities are 
scheduled to begin in September. 

The Administration source said he 
wished to dispel rumors that Mr. 
Ford and Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger were displeased with 
Colby. "Bill has done an extraordi-, 
narily good job under intense fire,” . 
the source said. 

At the same time, a source on the 
Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence Activities said he believed the 
White House was unhappy with Col- 
by's generally cooperative attitude 
toward the investigation. 

Colby recently gave the committee 
a batch of CIA historical documents 
which were called back by White 
, House officials when they learned of 
’ the move, the Senate source said.. 
The committee returned the papers, 
the source said. _ .. . .. J. j 

Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida’>, who ' 

• heads the committee, repeatedly has 
> complained that the White House has 
slowed his investigation- through a 
time-consuming review of documents 


to be turned over. - - y- * - = l. ; « j - 

Disclosures of CIA domestic spying 
. and other illegal activities have con- 
vinced Mr. Ford that "something has 
to be done, perhaps a restructuring 
of the agency itself , M the administra- 
! tion official said. He .said the Pres- 
j ident was considering the appoint- 
* ment of a prestigious figure from out-, 
side the government to assume "an 
overview role/' 

"What we need is better executive 
oversight," the official said, in an ap- 
parent reference to calls, on Capitol 
Hill for improved "congressional ■ 
oversight" 

# As he described it, the new intel- 
ligence czar, if Mr. Ford chooses one, 
would be a "person of stature" who 
would .coordinate the work of the' 
CIA with the internal security duties 
of the FBI. and -the foreign intel- 
ligence efforts of -five Defense De- 
partment units. 

These are the National Security 
Agency, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the Army, Navy and Air 
. Force intelligence offices. 

Agencies also belonging to the fed- 
eral intelligence establishment in- 
clude the State Department’s Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research' and the 
Treasury Department.. 

. According to this official, Colby is 
supposed to coordinate all U.S. intel- 
ligence gathering. But he has been 
unable to exert sufficient influence to 
- resolve disputes between the various * 
agencies, the official said. 

Mr. Ford also is considering ex- 
panding the duties and staff of the 
CIA's inspector general, and making 
this officer responsible to a person 
higher than the CIA director, the ad- 
ministration source said. 

In its report last June 10, the Rock- 
efeller commission recommended 
that CIA directors be "individuals: of 
stature, independence and integrity/* 


A presidential advisory commission 
headed by former Ambassador 
Robert Murphy recommended mcri 
recently, that the CIA be directed bj 
a person chosen from outside the 
agency. 

In an interview with the Washings 
ton Post earlier this week, Mr Ferd 
said that there was "considerable 
men l" in that suggestion. But the 
President said there were no plans at 
this time to replace Coiby as CIA di- 
rector. 


WASHINGTON POST 
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By Jack Egan 

' ! .Washington Post .Staff .-V/riter . • 

? ■ The . Central’ . Intelligence 
Agency. . secretly paid S98.968I 
;to the Ashland Oil Co. be-| 
: tween 19G8 and 1973 for un-| 
^disclosed purposes, according! 
'to a special report submitted 
/yesterday by the company to 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

i’’ fpvsn i, t 

j xm, wi a igicictulG mi uiO 

CIA. was contained in an ait-: 
[taehment to the voluminous 
; report, which primarily de-: 
tailed more than .$1 million j 
r.iti illegal domestic political j 
contributions and foreign pay^j 
[offs made by Ashland since! 
[1967." 

The 400-page Ashland report 
— prepared’ by three company 
directors with the help of 
Cbopers & Lybrand, a large 
accounting firm — was . filed 
with the SEC and the federal, 
courts as part of a settlement 
reached last May with the 
SEC. The commission, had 
charged the company with 
failing to account adequately 
for millions of dollars in ques- 
tionable corporate, expendi- 
tures. 

"During our investigation, 
we became aware of receipt of 
funds by Ashland Oil, Inc., 
from the Central Intelligence 
Agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” Coopers & Lybrand 
s&din a letter included in the 
appendix to the report. 

£-■ The -payments ranged from 
$9.911 v in 1969 to $37,500 in j 
1972 for a total of $50,463 in I 
dash . and $48,500 in checks.’ 
T^e report did not say what 
ti^e jmoney was used for, and 
SrpdThe company had no rec- 
ords to substantiate the total 
£unds*reeeivcd from the CIA. 

' TThe money received frem 
QIA’Avas absolutely umc- 
IJatecPto any illegal domestic 
political payments or foreign 
Contributions made between" 
1967 and 1972,” an Ashland 
spokesman said. Asked wnat 
the money was usee for. he re- ; 
$iiedjf ! ‘I can’t say and h<m- j 
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C*slly .don’t knew.” 1 

* s f 

t^Thc company and its board', 
chairman pleaded * guilty in !j 
{973 , to criminal charges 5 : 
brought by the Watergate spe- (i 
cfal prosecutor's office in con- 6 


flection with contributions to | 
{ha , Nixon re-election , cam- j! 
gaipyjf 1972. . ' . fj 

*,AJ CIA spokesman "declined £ 
to -comment. • * l ; 

f Ashland, the country’s big- 1 
|est ’^independent oil refiner 
afid;.50th largest industrial’ 
corporation, had extensive and; 
expanding foreign operations 
m Africa during the period ini 
question — particularly in! 
Libya, Nigeria and Gabon. Its! 
Libyan holdings, however,! 
were largely nationalized! 
after the overthrow of the 
monarchy in 1969 by the milh 
tary junta led by Col. Muam- 
mar Qaddafi. , 


A source familiar with CIA 
I operations indicated that the 
j agency probably paid the 
■ funds to Ashland to reim- 
burse the oil company for 
j employing CIA agents abroad 
| as part of an agency deep 
; cover operation, 
j He speculated that Coopers 
:& Lybrarid, who were hired 
to investigate questionable 
disbursements of 'funds by 
Ashland, ran across the CTA 
'payments because Ashland 
may have used the CIA money 
for payoffs abroad. Such; 
funds could be spent like! 
laundered money, the origin j 
of which could not be easily; 
traced, he isaid. 

The- Ashland report, filed! 
yesterday documents - “more! 
than $800,000 in illegal con-! 
tributions the corporation! 
made to. federal, state and lo-i 


j cal-- government officials and 
; political candidates in the 
| United States between - 1967 
ar/1 1972. It also lists $275,000 
in payoffs abroad, including. 
$190,000 in Gabon. ; 

The report was carefully ! 
cleansed of the names of any 
of the recipients of the illegi- 
timate funds, although Ash- 
land in earlier court actions 
admitted paying $100,000- to 
President Nixon’s 1972 re- 
election campaign. $6,864.65 
to Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) in 1970 and 1972, 
and $2,500 to Sen. John G. 
Tower (R-Tex.) in 1970. 

Ashland executives also con- 
tributed $50,000 in corporate 
funds in 1971 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and 
its then treasurer, Robert S. 
Strauss, in anticipation of the 
1972 presidential election. 


■ Two documents, containing! 
5 the names of the apparent j 
j recipients of both the domes-! 
jtic and foreign payments,! 
| were separately turned over! 
to Ashland’s board of direo! 
tors, but a spokesman for the! 
Kentucky-based oil refiner j 
t said it was “not the intention! 
| of the company to release”! 
j the documents. ! 

j One name that did appear) 
in the report, however, was 
that of New York Gov. Hugh 
L. Carey. Ashland said it 
made a $5,000 contribution to 
his gubernatorial campaign 
last October, but noted that! 
this is legal under New York! 
law. Corporations are able to* 
make campaign contributions! 
up to a maximum of $5,000 in) 
New York. f 


THE WASHINGTON POST Friday, July Ii. MS 


The CIA on the CIA 


|T IS EXTREMELY USEFUL to have r?w in the public 
■fi- domain the report which CIA Director William Colby 
hastily compiled and sent to the President two days 
after the New York Times published its account of the 
•agency’s domestic operations last Dec. 22. The Colby 
report adds little to what has since become publicly 
known about those operations. More to the point, a 
reading of it makes plain that little has since become 
publicly known that was not related at least in outline 
to the President by Mr. Colby on Dec. 24. In short, he 
obviously knew what had been going on at CIA. He 
was able to catalogue in only two days a long and com- 
plex history of activities that were either illegal, im* 
proper, or, at best, questionable. 

It is instructive to ask how he could have been In a 
position to do this. The answer, evident from the Colby 
report, is that he and his predecessor as director, the 
present Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger, had 
already made their own intensive and — we now can see 
—exhaustive inquiry into the CIA’s questionable opera- 
tions. In the Colby report there are published for the 
first time the internal documents establishing the cor- 
rective steps the agency had applied to itself some 1? 
months before word of those operations came to public 
attention. The first of these documents is Mr. Schlesing- 
er’s directive of May 9, 1973, ordering all employees 
(and inviting ex-employees) to report any current or past 
activities ‘‘which might be construed to be outside the 
legislative charter of this Agency.” In a second docu- 
ment, dated Aug, 29, 1973, Mr. Cqlbv issued “specific 
instructions” to deal with each of the “specific ques- 
tionable activities which were reported as a result of 
the search made throughout the Agency.” The 20-odd 
memos comprising these instructions— relating to domes- 
tic dissidents, drug experiments and all the rest-arc 
m the Colby report. ‘ 


The report does no 1 ! — perhaps nothing can— end the 
rather tiresome and irrelevant argument over whether 
the CIA’s domestic outrages were “massive,” as the New 
York Times charged, or “few ... exceptional to the 
thrust of the Agency’s activities,”' as Mr. Colby replied. 
But the report does validate the much more important 
consideration that the Agency finally did bring into 
play a self-righting political gyroscope of its own. The 
clean-hands assurances of then-Director Richard Helms 
in 1972 are cited; the contradictions between these as- 
surances and subsequent disclosures presumably help 
explain why the Colby report was so long in being re- 
leased. But once the gyroscope did start working, under 
Mr. Schlesinger and Mr. Colby, it seems to have worked 
extremely well. Thus Mr. Colby could tell President Ford 
last December that “the Agency is not conducting activ- 
ities comparable to those alleged” and that improper 
activities had been “fully terminated.” Neither official 
disclosures nor leaks in the press have since given him 
cause to go back on that word. 

All this, it seems to us, bears directly on the various 
inquiries still being conducted into the CIA. There is no 
doubt that new procedures for oversight, by other ele- 
ments of the Executive branch and by the Congress, are 
essential. But there is also no doubt that no new system 
of oversight can replace the need for a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the people who lead the CIA, and 
those who work there. Quite the contrary: it is incon- 
ceivable that any system of CIA oversight conducted 
from the outside could ever be as effective as that prac- 
ticed bv conscientious professionals on the inside. If 
the supervision of the CIA cannot be left to the men- 
and women of the agency, then neither can it be ac- 
complished without them. The problem in seeing that 
the CIA does the job it is supposed to do, and only that, - 
lies in finding the best ways for operators and -oversee ns 
to cooperate with each other. ' : 
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SPY SAID TO WORK 


C.I.A. Agent Held Employed 
as a Corporate Official in 
, Europe for 5 Years 

$99,000 PAYMENT SEEN 

i 

Part of Money Held Mixed 
With Funds Used to Make 
Illegal Political Gifts 


Special to The New York Times 

'WASHINGTON, July 9— Ash- 
land Oil, Inc., permitted a spy 
from the Central Intelligence 
Agency to operate 'in Western 
Europe for sorpe' five years as 
an official of the company, au- 
thoritative sources said today. 

The C.I.A. paid Ashland the 
nation’s largest independent oil 
company, almost $99,000 from 
1968 to 1973 to reimburse the 
company for that part of the 
man’s time ana expenses in- 
volved in carrying out assign- 
ments for the agency, these 
sources said. . 

Part of the money, $30,000, 
was paid in a lump cash sum 
to settle the C.I.A.’s financial 
dealings with Ashland after the 
operative returned to the Unit- 
ed States and ceased to spy 
for the C.I.A., they said. 

This money, one source said, 


was intermingled with funds 
Ashland used to make illegal 
political con tributions and as a 
result came to the attention of 
Federal investigators in 1973. 

The C.I.A. agent, these 
sources said, was not originally 
infiltrated into Ashland’s cor- 
porate structure,; He was an 
employee, they said, of a con- 
cern Ashland bought in 1967. 

‘Patriotic Thing to Do* 
Shortly after the purchase 
the C.I.A. approached Ashland 
officials and, told them that one 
of the. executives of the com- 
pany was a secret operative 
for the C.I.A.. The C.I.A. asked 
Ashland ;to continue the rela- 
tionship and the oil company 
agreed. , . 

“They [at Ashland], thought it 
was the patriotic thing to do,” 
one source said. The C.I.A. 
agent was paid a full salary by 
Ashland arid all the documenta- 
tion, Internal Revenue Service 
filings and other detail showed 
only that he was an employe 
' of Ashland. 

The agent, these sources said, 
operated in Western Europe 
both on behalf of Ashland and 
for the C.I.A. During this period 
the C.I.A. made a series of pay- 
ments to Ashland, part of it in 
cash and part by check, to re- 
imburse the company for the 
time and expenses the agent 
spent on C.I.A missions. 

After almost five years of un- 
; dercover work the agenkdecid- 
i cd to leave the C.I.A. arid move 
; into private life entirely, the 
: sources said. 

Money Intermingled 
The C.I.A. paid Ashland a • 
“final settlement” of some $30,- 
000 to close out the costs of 
the secret operaion. The agent 
remained in the employ of Ash-. 


land and now lives in the New 
York area, these sources said. 

Ashland officials placed part 
of this cash in a safe at their 
headquarters and it was inter- 
mingled wifn money the cor- 
poration had used for illegal 

political contributions and l 

bribes o foreign officials. I 

After Watergate, Ashland! 
came under investigation by 
the Special Prosecutor’s Office 
and the LR.S. Under the pres- 
sure of the I.R.S. investigation, 
the company disclosed to the 
Federal agents that part of 
the slush money had come from 
the C.I.A. , • 

The I.R.S. , in turn, reported 
this to* the office of the Special 
Prosecutor, then headed by 
Leon Jaworski. Later Ashland 
pleaded guilty to charges that) 
the corporation had made ille-i 
gal political contributions. j 
.It thus fell among : several: 
companies that came nnder in- 
vestigation of the Securities 
and Exchange commission. 

Connection Disclosed 
Ashland ordered an internal 
audit completed by Coppers & 
Lybrand, as part of a settlement 
with the S.E.C., and in its report 
to the S.E;C., disclosed the con- 
nection with the C.I.A. \ 

A spokesman for Ashland 
would only say that “the com- 

K^ a V * M.H*. UiV| 

C.I.A. was terminated a number i 
of years ago, and no arrange- \ 
ment now exists. Under "an 
- agreement with the C.I.A., Ash- 
land cannot comment further,” 
He specifically declined to Con- 
firm or deny what authoritative 
sources had said about the in- 
sertion of the spy in Ashland’s 
tranks. 


The Senate Select Committee! 
on Intelligence has launched 
j a sweeping investigation of 
; C.I.A. covert operations that 
includes the agency’s use of 
private companies as “covers” 
for espionage. 

Sources within the committee 
and veteran intelligence offi- 
cials have raised the question 
of whether such arrangements 
have compromised the regula- 
tory agencies, misled the I.R.S. 
and given the C.I.A. unusual 
opportunities to learn about 
the internal affairs of compa- 
nies in which it has placed 
operatives. 

Spokesman for the ' S.E.C. 
j said that the agency was still - 
re viewing the report of Ash- 
, land’s internal investigation j 
Tiled yesterday. It was a sup- 
porting document in the report 
that brought the C.I.A. funds 
’ paid to the oil company to 
public attention. 

! Involved in the S.E.C. re- 
view of the document is the 
issue of whether the commis- 
• sion should press the company 
to disclose the names of the 
recipients of political contribu- 
tions and payments here and 
abroad. The company’s report 
lists the names in a separate- 
'schedule that was given to 
’ AsuIhuu’s officers but not to 
j the S.E.C. 

! The S.E.C: is also consider- 
ing in its review whether toj 
ask Ashland to make public! 
its relationship with, the C.I.A. I 
As part of that decisiori, the; 
commission will weigh whether! 
, the company’s payments - from j 
the C.I.A. can be categorized ! 
as “material” information that 
should be disclosed to Ash- 
land’s shareholders. 
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C.I.A. Allegedly Flew Unwitting Officials 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

Spsctal to The New York Time* 

• WASHINGTON, July 7— In- 
telligence squrces said today 
that members of Congress, two 
Vice Presidents and other poli- 
ticians had: flown chartered 
flights on a Washington-based 
airline, unaxyare that the line 
was owned , and operated by 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Among those who used the 
airhne were Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Robert F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the sources 
said. 

The politicians were also un- v 
aware that, over the years, 
most of the airline’s personnel 
were employes of the intelli- 
gence agency, the sources said. 
Apparently, the politicians paid 
the- full charter rate for the 
flights. 


“It meant that C.I.A. had an The air service, called the 
unusual entree into the per- Fairways Corporation, operates 
sonal and campaign travel of out of a small, plain office in 
some of. the. most - important the General Aviation Center at 
political figures in the ,.coun- Washington’s National Airport, 
try,” one source said! “It could Its, president and chief pilot, 
learn where they flew, with Charles W. Bing, who is 51 
whom they traveled and, if the years old, denied that the air- 
agency wanted to, It could re- line was owned by the inieilN 
cord or get an employe to listen gence agency, 
to what was said.” He said it was owned by a 

Over a number of years, group of former residents of 
these sources said, the air char- Lynchburg, Va., who were now 
ter service flew “at least a scattered across the country.” 
dozen” members of Congress He declined to name them, 
and, in two instances, carried Mr.. Ring added, however, 
a Vice President while irt office, that the airline had a major 
At one point, the organization charter contract from the De- 
was iouiineiy chartered by the partrnerA tne Navy and often 
Democratic National Commit- carried passengers in “Army 
j tee and at another by the or Navy uniforms” or officers 
! Democratic Senatorial Cam- in civilian clothes who might 

;paign Committee, the sources 

lga&,, , 


be involved with the C.I.A. He*, 
said he could not rule out that 
the agency was connected with 
the contract. 

Intelligence sources said that 
the airline was secretly created 
by the C.I.A. more than 20; 
years ago to act as an “ex ecu- j 
tive airline” for the agency’s 
officials and to carry out secret 
domestic missions where com- 
mercial or other charter . car- 
riers would jeopardize secrecy. 

One source familiar with the 
operation said that the airline 
fiew “regular runs” to 1 a secret 
location in North Carolina that 
the agency maintained to care 
foir its operatives who had had 
nervus breakdowns or other 
emotional problems. “These 
people were in pretty bad 
shape,” this source said. 

The airline also made flights 
to a secret training base of the 
agency at Camp . Pearv, Va., 
arid to “numerous” other se- 
cret locations around the coun-! 
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try , the source said. ' f 

Eavesdropping Denied 

Throughout the years. Fair- 
ways attempted to “cover’* its 
status as a C.I.A. “proprietary” ; 
airline -by posing as a private- j 
air charter company and sign- f 
ing up regular air charter' 
passengers. It carried business j 
executives, basketball players, 
private groups and politicians,' 
It was the political charters, • 
however, that raised the con-! 
cern of several intelligence of- 
ficials. 

Mr. Bing acknowledges that 
the company has carried politi- ’ 
cal figures. He said that Mr. 


Humphrey and Mr. Kennedy 
had been passengers. 

He denied, however, that this 
travel was involved in any way 
with the C.I.A., and he said 
he had never been asked to 
eavesdrop on a passenger or 
otherwise compromise their 
privacy. 

Intelligence sources said the 
company’s carrying of political 
passengers stretched back to 
“the fifties.” At different times, 

I the airline carried Lyndon 
Baines Johnson when he was 
Vice President, John F. Ken- 
nedy when he was a Senator, 
Mr. Humphrey while he was 
Vice President, and Robert 
Kennedy, these sources said. 

Many political figures were 
unaware that they had been 


flown on F Hrways* because the 
billing for the flight would 
have bee f » made through Page 
Airways . a well-established 
■non-CJ.A. charter service that 
! also operates out of Washing- 
| ton. 

5 Page oftens acts as a clear- 
inghouse for charter services at 
j National Airport, and some- 
i times passengers fly on planes 
1 that belong to another charter 
company even though the trip 
was arranged by Page. 

Criticism Recalled 
One source said, that Senator 
Humphrey’s flying on Fairways 
[was particularly “ironic.” Mr. 

{ Humphrey came under criticism 
| j when he was Vice President for 
| his use of Air Force planes to 
fly around the country while 
speaking on behalf of* Demo- 
cratic candidates. To avoid 
this criticism, the source said, 
Mr. Humphrey chartered- private' 
flights for these trips. 

“He was paying for the 
flights at the full charter rate, 
and I’m sure he had no idea 
that the airline was C.I.A.,” the 
source said. But it is funny be- 
cause here he waa trying to 
avoid criticism for riding on 
Government planes and, boom, 
he’s back riding on Government, 
planes.” . / j 

William Connell, who was! 
Mr. Humphrey’s executive as- 


sistant in the late nineteen-' jsonnel. ' | 

sixties, confirmed that the then But other sources said that* 
Vice President switched to pri- over the years the “bulk of : 
vate charter, paid for out of Fairways employes were em- : 
political funds, to avoid the! ployed hv the C.I.A. on regular 1 
criticism that Air Force planes j Government salary levels 


I were used for political acti- . . j 

vities. He said he could not Senate PaneI Investigating | 
! recall the exact names of the An attempt was made to ob-j 
! charter Companies that were [tarn comments from Woodrow: 
used, but he did say that they Edmondson, the former; 
; had been cleared by the Secret I president of Fairways, and sev-. 
Service. j era l niebers of the board of 

Used by Democratic Groups 1^5^^ w" 
“If we had known it was :well of Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Fall- 
a C.I.A. i airline, I don’t think 'well said Mr. Edmondson had 
we would have used it, Mr. recruited him for the board of 
Connell said. “First, this was directors “several years ago.” 
what we were trying to avoid, ■ directos “sevea yeas ago.” 

nnrt nlcn tVwsro aro \rnrw cone!.!! n * ■ , . ... 


land also, there are very sensi- 
tive political matters discussed 
on such flights.” 

Several sources confirmed 


| Mr. Fallwell said he did not 
Ibelieve the . intelligence agency 
[owned the airline, but he 
[acknowledged that he owned; 


jwmvvo uuuiumou tlSetv lie UWilCa ; 

that, over the years, the airline (no part of it and took no part 
was also unwittingly chartered j in its operations, 
by tee Democratic National The Senate Select Committee 
Coittee and the Deocraticm Sen- ! 0 n Intelligence is known to be 
atonal Campaign Committee. investigating Fairways, along 
The three Fairways planes, with several other C.I.A. 

which carrv. 1 4 nr lrmro naccon. 1 “nmni'iofoninc ” ! 


which carry 14 or more passen- 
gers each, appear to be normal 
charter aircraft. 


“proprietaries.” 

For several years, the in- 
telligence agency’s entire 
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Oftenn, groups using the “proprietary’” system has come 
{planes arrange to be served under criticism and scrutiny, 
liquor and meals as part of the The sources said that the C.I.A. 
charter flight. Fairways em- owned several airlines, South- 
i ploys eight persons, Mr. Bing ern Air Transport, Air America 
! said, including four pilots. He ! an d a repair and a maintenance 
i said that neither he nor any [operation known as Inter- 
other employes were C.I.A. per- Mountain Air. 


jxSjj. H arringt on Defends His Disclosure of 
Secret Colby Testimony on C.I.A. and Chile ~ 


i , By JOHN M. CREWDSON ~ system gone wil'd?* - - ' ' - 

Special to The New York Times j n answer to a question, Mr. 

' : WASHINGTON, July 8 — Rep- Harrington conceded that, in 
'resen tat ive Michael J. Harring- relating to other members of 


ton today defended as appro- 
priate and responsible his dis- 


Congress and a reporter the 
substance of, , the C.I.A.’s 


closure to follow Congressmen Chilean operation, he had vio- 
last year of details of sworn lated a House rule against dis- 
testimony on the Central closing testimony taken in a 
ilnteihgence Agency’s ‘political closed committee session . as 
.activities in Chile. well as his . signed secrecy 

• T At a news conference, the pledge. 

Massachusetts Democrat de- But he insisted' that “the 
.nounced as “astonishing hypoc- important question here is not* 1 
risy” a vote' last month by the the . rule, but what, the rule; 
House Armed Sendees Commit- was designed to prevent, a lacki 
tee,, to one of whose members ; 0 f knowledge” of the C.I.A.’s' 
the secret testimony was given, multimillion dollar effort to' 
to. deny him future access to! make it impossible for Dr. Sal-1 
such sensitive classified ma- ! vador Allende Gossens, Chile’s 
‘ . ' ' | Marxist president, to govern. 

tt M oreover, Mr. Harrington de- 1 
Harrington said implied that clared, - S i gning . . a secrecy 

,iL> f ? rm - ed eector “ te , 1S , a pledge does not excuase a Con- 
??! a ; t A aem0craCy '. ancl that ,-gressinan or any other citizen 
? sorri ^ tirnes a from reporting evidence of a 
U ^reat o t hef , d cr , me ordinarily those who 

■ Peculiar as that may sound, sign such a g*eements expect 
it IS tne only way to explain ! tc f reference* to secret but 
this country’s undermining of a ilallctiviries 
democratically elected Govern- ' 

ment in Chile in the early nine- * ne enforcement o. such 
teen-seventies and the subse- aa a §f eem cnt to keep illegal 
quent effort to keep the mat- aC wY it,ies secre ^' IS itse ^ 3 ^ e * 
ter quiet.” jS a] - ; 

The Representative, who has j ^Details of the testimony of 
been an outspoken critic of -William. E. Colby, the Director 
the C.I.A?s covert political and 1 of Cert’-a 1 Intelligence, or* the* 
paramilitary activities abroad, agency’s Chilean operations! 
announced that he had taken jfirst becai ., e public last Sep 4 
steps including a request to tembor when The New York 
the House Committee on Stan- r Times recounted Mr. Harring-! 
dards of Official Conduct — that .ton’s description of the tesiimo-i 
were intended to challenge the 'ny in a letter from him to 
strictures of “a classification Representative Thomas E. Mor-t 


gan, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
who is the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. - : * • . 

Mr. Harrington was asked 
to testify two weeks later about 
the source of The Times’s re- 
port before a special session 
of the House Armed Sendees 
Subcommittee on Intelligence, 
headed by Representative Lu- 
cien N. Nedzi, the Michigan 
1 Democrat who is also chairman 
, of a select committee set up! 
■to investigate intelligence-gath- 1 
jering by Federal agencies. . 
j Mr. Harrington told the sub- 
committee last September that 
[neither he nor his office had 
been The Times’s source of 
his confidential letter to Mr. 
Morgan. He said the letter had 
been an attempt to initiate a ; 
Congressional inquiry into Mr j 
Colby’s “troublesome” account! 
of the Chilean matter. j 

He acknowledged, however ! 
that he had discussed various | 
aspects of the Coiby testimony;: 
with other members and with! 
a reporter for The Washington) 
Post, whoip he described as| 
[a “persona! friend,” but in eve- : 
[ry case, l\e. said, only to seek 
! advice as to how the in forma - 1 
tion might' ultimately be made 1 

public. ' ' 

Mr. .Harrington said it was 
his impression after testifying 
last ear on his handling of 
the Colby testimony that the 
'matter had been “laid to rest?’ 
; and he accused the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee of deciding 


n“to' resurrect the-' whole affair”] 
last month in connection with! 
the continuing dispute in the! 
House over the future .of .the 
Select Committee on ; Intel-, 
jigence Activities. 1 ; , . , , , 

| He noTed that the “ vote of 
the Armed. Seivices Committee 
to halt his access to classified 
testimony and documents came 
last June 16, the same day that 
the House voted -overwhelm- 
ingly to rebuff an attempt by 
Mr. Nedzi to resign the chair- 
manship of ‘the- select commit- 
tee. i : •*- 

Mr. Nedzi’s move came after 
the Democratic membership of 
the select committee attempted 
to . diminish hi's authority fol- 
lowing the discovery that, as 
chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee that over- 
fsees thei C.I.A., he had been 
briefed a year earlier on some 
of the agency’s attempts at po- 
jlitical assassination, but had 
{not explored the matter further. 
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CIA Follies Menace its Real Value 


Washington. 

In five weeks of travel 
abroad almost every newspa- 
per encountered has played up 
the misdeeds, real or "imag- 
ined, of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. For one Ameri- 
can this has been embarrass- 
ing, and particularly when 
even polite foreigners get 
around to asking why we 
should be so bent on throwing 
off on an institution that must 
have served a useful purpose, 
since for 30 years the Con- 
gress had provided it with 
large funds and secret respon- 
sibilities. 

At times it has had the col- 
or of the fantastic, not to men- 
tion the ludicrous. Poison ci- 
gars, poison rings, it might 
have come out of a Boys 
World . . BW . . . edited by a 
junior assistant to Dracula. In 
the media game as it hits the 
CIA any number can play, and 
the bigger the odds against 
fact, or the relationship be- 
tween truth and reality, the 
blacker the headline. 

The CIA has performed 
over the years an important 
intelligence-gathering func- 
tion. It has provided the raw 
material for intelligence judg- 
ments repeatedly closer to ob- 
jectivity than the intelligence 
findings of the military that 
tend to tip the scales in favor 
of more and more military 

WASHINGTON POST 
2 July 1975 


hardware. 

The danger, it seems to 
me, is that this valuable func- 
tion may be lost in purging 
the follies that have grown 
like weeds in the vast compost 
heap of an agency beyond the 
grasp, it may well be, of any 
director Able intelligence of- 
ficers around the world are 
discouraged and depressed by 
what they fear is an end to 
their usefulness. 

Take one such agent who 
must for obvious reasons be 
anonymous, but for whose in- 
tegrity I can vouch. John 
Jones is serving in a post not 
so dangerous as, say, Beirut, 
but with plenty of hazards in 
the turmoil of the Middle 
East 

With a knowledge of Rus- 
sian and three other lan- 
guages, Mr. Jones has served 
in four previous posts during 
his 26 years with the agency 
While he is properly re- 
strained about his work, I 
would gues_ that it is chiefly 
concerned with Soviet activi- 
ties both within the country 
and on the borders. The rela- 
tionship between subversive 
foreign agents and terror 
would be part of his concern. 

Since he began at a young 
age Mr. Jones has still 15 
years or more to go before 
compulsory retirement at 65. 
Xn light of his experience and 


his proven ability these should 
be his most useful years. 

But he is seriously thinking 
of returning to Washington to 
resign. To my knowledge this 
is far from an isolated in- 
stance. Losing the ablest men 
with long experience will seri- 
ously cripple the agency. 

What is the future of the 
CIA? Some opponents have 
said it should be abolished en- 
tirely. President Ford, in an 
interview last week, ex- 
pressed his belief that the bor- 
derline of serious crippling 
damage to the intelligence 
community has been reached. 
He is acting responsibly, he 
believes, in passing on all rel- 
evant information to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating 
the CIA, and beyond that 
there is not much he can do in- 
asmuch as Congress is an in- 
dependent body. 

Senator Frank Church (D., 
Idaho), chairman of the com- 
mittee, has shown every evi- 
dence of wanting to conduct a 
responsible inquiry rather 
than a television spectacular. 
This will be difficult, given 
the pressures for leaks and 
counterleaks. 

A final resolution is a long 
way off. One answer might be 
to separate intelligence-gath- 
ering and analysis functions 
from the dirty tricks depart- 
ment. Given the idiocies of the 


I poison cigar and the red wig 
and false nose activities of 
such as E. Howard Hunt, 
there should be serious consid- 
eration as to the scope and the 
latitude of that department 

i Those defending the need 
of the agency in both func- 
tions cite the estimated 400,- 
COO agents of the Soviet’s spy 
apparatus, the KGB, as 
against the 30,000 or so in the 
CIA. This is, of course, irrele- 
vant A secret apparatus oper- 
ating in an open society might 
have expected the barrage 
that has hit the CIA. It is sur- 
prising only that it did not 
come sooner. 

You can hardly imagine a 
front page story in Pravda 
exposing a luckless KGB 
agent who flubbed an attempt 
to pass a poison cigar to Sena- 
tor Strom Thurmond (R., S.C.) 
in the Senate dining room. Ex- 
cept for a rare defector the 
worldwide operations of the 
KGB are shrouded in deepest 
secrecy This advantage is off- 
set in part at least by the 
KGB’s heavy-handed meth- 
ods. 

No matter what name it 
goes by spying, is a dirty busi- 
ness and the chief spy can 
hardly qualify as a Boy Scout 
leader. This is the reality of ' 
American power in a divided 
world. 


In Defense of the CIA’s Purpose 


After nearly 35 years of association 
with the X). S. intelligence community, 
including 23 years service with the 
CIA, I must say that nobody has yet 
stated in public what it is really like to 
the great majority of those who work 
on the inside and who are not spies or 
clandestine operators. 

It is the most exhilerating intellec- 
tual challenge that western civilization 
has devised since the great Renais- 
sance. In the best tradition of Coperni- 
cus, Darwin, and Einstein, we were 
charged by the Congress of the United 
States with the mission of understand- 
ing the human world outside the U. S. 
and the uses that the human world 
makes of the physical universe around 
us. But we were not left alone to 
tackle that super-human task. The 
world itself Imposed an extra 
challenge; i,e. much of the world tries 
to hide what it is doing or to mislead 
us concerning its meaning. In other 
words, we were given an almost Impos- 
sible-task and told to do it in spite of 
everything that others could do to im- 
pede our progess. 

In our efforts to meet this double 
challenge we have tried every analyti- 
cal tool that could be developed by the 
intellectual community and devised 
many ingenious programs for the col- 


lection of the facts needed in our anal- 
ysis. Among them were clandestine op- 
erations of incalculable Value. 

The atmosphere inside the CIA and 
other intelligence organizations has 
been that, of a crusade — a. crusade 
searching for the truth. This atmos- 
phere of search for intellectual truth 
was made possible by the highest 
standards of personnel security. An ef- 
fort was made to hire those who 
seemed to be the. brightest and the 
most intellectually responsible. In ad- 
dition, because we knew that we had 
all been carefully screened, we were 
confident that we were dealing with 
people who had no hidden motives. 

* Security screening did not produce a 
nice smooth population of people who 
- thought alike. We were all strong per- 
sonalities who were competing for 
what we thought was right. The result 
was a constant debate, but it was a de- 
bate that we knew that we could trust 
The truth was not always obvious and 
we sometimes made mistakes, but we 
knew that nobody was going to get 
personal gain from winning a specific 
argument. He would get ahead only if 
he were demonstrated to be right over 
an extended period of time. In addi- 
tion, we knew that nobody was se- 
cretly trying to distort or mislead the 


debate for hidden political motives. An 
argument might be advanced by parti- 
sans for a specific weapons system or a 
specific policy, but such arguments 
were advanced openly. 

The atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom was exciting. During the Mc- 
Carthy era, for example, we felt com- 
plete immunity to the witch-hunt hys- 
teria. In our intellectual sanctuary, we 
did not have to develop the tough 
hides and sharp claws that public ex- 
posure seems to require. Now, unfortu- 
nately, some people have seized on 
some peripheral activities that could 
be made to seem sensational and are 
using them in a way that can only 
damage our search for the truth. 

If the press is our counterpart 
among the public in this search for . 
truth, then the press must try to un- 
derstand that the mission of u Ol A is to 
get and report the truth to our duly 
constituted leaders in spite of ; every- , 
thing that ignorance and wilual distor- . 
tion can do to frustrate us. vr - 

W. A. Tidwell, - 
Brls * ° en " as - AR - (RaU - , 
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n Behalf of the Public’s Right to Know 


By Morton H. Halpcrin 

WASHINGTON — In June, 1974, Rep- 
resentative Michael J. Harrington was 
permitted to read, the transcript of a 
secret briefing by the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, William E. Colby, on 
American covert intervention in Chile. 

What the Massachusetts Democrat, 
long a critic of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, read shocked and appalled 
him. The United States, he learned for 
the first time, had been actively in- 
volved in seeking to prevent Dr. Sal- 
vador Allende Gossens from coming 
to power and sought to undermine his 
control after he became President in 
what was conceded to be a free elec- 
tion. Mr. Colby’s briefing described 
efforts to bribe members of the Chil- 
ean Legislature. At least some of these 
actions violated American treaty com- 
mitments under the United Nations. 
Charter and the Rio Pact to refrain 
from interfering In the internal affairs 
of other nations. 

More shocking was the fact that the 
description of the American role in 
Chile given by Mr. Colby to the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Intelligence contradicted in important 
respect statements made publicly by 
leading Administration officials, in- 
cluding Henry. A. Kissinger, and 
testimony given under oath by the 
outgoing Director of Central Intelli- 
bence, Richard Helms. 

It was clear to Mr. Harrington that 
, the committee intended to do nothing 
about the information it had received 
except perhaps to ask some more 
questions about Central Intelligence 
Agency activities elsewhere. The other 
committees that had received contra- 
dictory testimony were not notified; 
the Justice Department was not asked 
to explore possible perjury. The tran- 
script was to remain locked in com- 
mittee files. 

In order to get access to Mr. Col- 
by’s testimony Mr. Harrington had 
signed a committee secrecy agreement 
specifying that he could not pass the 
information on to anyone, not even 
colleagues or cleared staff members. 
This produced the dilemma that led to 
the recent Congressional efforts to. 


censure. Mr. Harrington and to his 
counterattack launched this week. 

Mr. Harrington’s problem was sim- 
ilar to Dr. Daniel Ellsberg’s after Dr. 
Ellsberg read the Pentagon Papers. 
'The Congressman was in possession 
of information that showed that the 
executive was deceiving the public 
and that he believed would have a 
significant effect on policy if released* 
but he had made a commitment not to 
disclose the information. 

Surprisingly, his solution was the 
same as that of Dr. Ellsberg: Give the 
information to the liberal Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and prod it 
to hold hearings. The committee’s- re- 
action was the same: It put the ma- 
terial in its files and did nothing. The 
members of that committee felt com- 
mitted to the Congressional tradition 
that information classified by the ex- 
ecutive branch could not be made pub- 
lic by the Congress. 

After letting the matter of how the 
information regarding Chile eventually 
reached the press lie unexplored for 
almost a year, supporters of the C.I.A. 
in the Congress decided to move! 
against Mr. Harrington. By denying 
him access to Armed Services Com- 
mittee Setiet flies and by asking the 
ethics committee to investigate his 
conduct, they acted to divert attention 
from C.I.A. covert operations abroad 
and illegal activity at home to the 
question of a Congressman’s violation 
of a secrecy agreement. Mr. Harring- 
ton’s refusal to quietly accept this 
criticism will now force the Congress 
and the public to face the issue he 
said yesterday that he had taken steps 
to challenge the strictures of “a clas- 
sification system gone wild.” Where 
should loyalties lie in such a situation? 

We would all prefer a world in 
which the executive does not violate 
treaty commitments abroad or deceive 
the public and infringe on constitu- 
tional rights at home, and in which the 
public and the Congress are given all 
the information needed for informed 
public degate and evaluation of Ad- 
ministration actions. But we do not 
live in such a world. 

Until we do, Congress and the pub- * 
lie will depend on the acts of con- • 
science of those who come to know, 


to inform the rest of us about how we 
are being deceived. We are in the 
debt of not only Daniel Ellsberg and 
Mr. Harrington, but the still-anony- 
mous C.I.A. official who turned to the 
press when the C.I.A. and the Con- 
gressional oversight committees con- 
tinued to conceal the illegal domestic 
activities of the agency, and to others. 
Such acts are, and must be, rare com- 
ing only at the call of conscience in 
face of clearly outrageous deception. 

The lesson here is clear: We cannot 
depend on' such acts to keep us in- 
formed and' should not be asking oth- 
ers to accept the risks involved. Rath- 
er, Congress must legislate to change 
the situation. Executive branch ac- 
tions that constitute criminal offenses 
must be spelled out clearly: violations 
of treaty obligations, violations of tho 
charters of organizations such as the 
C.I.A., deliberate deception of the Con- 
gress or the public on important pol- 
icy issues, spying on organizations 
and individuals who are, not suspected 
of crimes, planning covert operations 
in democratic societies if not every- 
where. , 

One could go on, but the point is 
that the list must be precise and then 
Congress must do two other things: 
It must create a permanent special 
prosecutor to investigate crimes of the 
executive branch, and it must make it 
a crime not to report known or sus- 
pected violations of these laws to the 
special prosecutor. 

Mr. Helms told the Senate Water- 
gate committee that until recently it 
had not been considered a crime to 
obey Presidential orders. What he 
meant was that no one ever went to 
jail for such crimes. Some of the Wa- 
tergate conspirators did, but that 
change must be made permanent. 

If all that is done, we will have less 
need to rely on acts of conscience to 
keep us informed. At least, until then 
we should not permit attention to be 
diverted from the crimes of the ex- 
ecutive to the acts of courage that 
fulfill our right to know. 

Morton H. Halperin directs a project 
on national security and civil liberties 
for the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the Center for National Security 
Studies. 
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When Mr. Colby testifies in secret on 
Capitol Hill, CIA technicians inspect 
the. hearing room in advance to make 
sure it isn't “ bugged ” While Mr. 
Colby is testifying, two CIA experts, in 
an adjoining room, operate an interfer- 
ence device as further protection 
against electronic eavesdropping. 
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By Anthony Lewis 

Last Dec. 22 The New York Times 
published a story by Seymour M. 
•Hersh saving that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency had conducted 'a “mas- 
sive illegal domestic intelligence op- 
eration.” The story created a great 
stir, leading to Congressional and Ex- 
ecutive investigations of the C.I.A. 
But it also aroused extraordinarily 
sharp attacks on Mr. Hersh and The', 
Times, and not only from the pre- 
dictable right. 

The Washington media world buzzed 
with sour talk about the story. Time 
magazine, reflecting the mood, said 
‘ there was “a strong likelihood” that 
the piece was “considerably exag- 
gerated and tliat The Times overplayed 
it.” Charles Bartlett, the columnist, 
said “knowledgeable quarters” in the 
Government found it “highly exag-' 
gerated-.” On the right, John D. Lofton 
Jr. later wrote with relish that a 
Pulitzer Prize jury had turned down 
the Hersh story as “over-v/ritten, over- 
played, under : researched and under- 
proven.” Lofton added: “By implica- 
tion, the C.I.A. has been found inno- 
cent of the charges against it reported 
by Hersh.” 

Last month the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion reported ^that the C.I.A. had in- 
deed carried on illegal domestic activ- 
ities on a large scale. I was abroad at 
the time and wondered whether Mr. 
Hersh’s critics had been big enough to 
admit their mistake. The answer ap- 
pears to be no, and some comment is 
in order. 

First, there can be no doubt any 
longer about the correctness of the 1 
Hersh story — or of The Times’ deci- 
sion to play it prominently. The Rocke- 

"“abroad Tthomb 


feller report, the work of eight con- 
servative men, confirmed the story in 
substance and detail. And now the 
C.I.A. has made public its own report 
to President Ford, offering further con- 
firmation. 

The Rockefeller report said Opera- 
tion CHAOS — it disclosed the name — 
had focused on the antiwar movement- 
end compiled files on thousands of 
American citizens, as Hersh wrote. 
Was it “illegal/' “domestic,”- “mas- 
sive”? The commission said the opera- 
tion had “unlawfully exceeded the 
C.I.A.'s statutory authority" and piled 
up "large quantities of information on- 
the domestic activities of American 


I citizens,” ... a “veritable mountain/ ] 
I of material.” | 

The commission also confirmed Mr. .< 
Hersh’s statements that the C.I.A. had i 
' wiretapped, opened mail, infiltrated | 
legitimate organizations. The tone of 
its report was carefully dead-pan, but 
the substance was hair-raising, „ 

The New Republic published a thor- 
ough analysis by Morton Halperin com- 
paring the Rockefeller findings and the 
original Hersh report. If anything, 

. Hersh had understated the C.I.A.’s 
horrors. And so one must ask why there 
were such attacks on the story .origi- 
nally, and have been so few apologies 
lately. 

One reason may of course be jeaI-» 
ousy of the most important and suc- 
cessful investigative reporter in the 
; N business. Then there is ideology. There 
! are people on the right who would like 
j to have a secret police system in the 1 
! United States, and who think we? 
would have been better off not know- 
ing that American soldiers massacred 
women and children at My Lai. 

Such feelings can produce blinding 
animus. A curious example was pro- 
vided by William Rusher, publisher of 
The National Review. After sitting 
next to Mr. Hersh on a television 
show, Mr, Rusher described him as “a * 
tall, bulky type with a personality to 
match.” Mr. Hersh is in fact a slightly 
built man, with the personality not of 
a bear but of a nervous badger. 

Another reason for the pique at Mr. 

In/% rs n + 
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that some in the Washington, press 
corps have long favored with top. 
C.I.A. men. There is a reluctance to 
attack those with whom one dines. 
Hersh, like Carl Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward in Watergate, is an out- 
sider who does not play the social' 
game. 

Richard Helms, the former C.I.A. 
director, has been a particular intimate 
of some journalists. Charles Bartlett 
wrote last January that Helms could 
“be counted on to show [investigators] 
that he took strong measures to keep 
his agency on its side of the legal 
line.” Mr. Helms may be a charming 
dinner partner, but he was also a 
principal author of the C.I.A.’s lies and 
illegalities. 

Finally, some who criticized Mr. 
Hersh may not understand the limits . 
on the function of investigative report- 
ing. They complained that he had not: 
produced conclusive evidence of C.I.A, 
wrongdoing. But journalists do not 
have subpoena power, and no one 
snourd. expect them to perform like* 
courts. It is enough if they call atten- 
tion to wrongs and provoke correction 
by the formal system of law and 'pol- 
itics. These wrongs had been called to 
official attention, but the politicians 
did nothing until Seymour Hersh 
forced their hand. 

It is good to hold the press to meric- . 
ulous -standards, but a little odd . to do 
so while winking at official crudities. 
William Colby, the present C.I.A. di- 
rector, testified last February: “This 
operation was neither massive, F’egM, 

I nor domestic, as alleged.” With his 
i standard of truth, how long would ha 
Sast as a journalist? , . 


: WASHINGTON STAR 
2 July 1975 


Associated Press 

Atty. Gen. Edward H. 
Levi says that he, and not 
President Ford, will decide 
whether to bring criminal 
charges against CIA per- 
sonnel involved in assassi- 
nation plots or domestic 
wrongdoing. 

“The attorney general 
I has made clear to the 
i President that he (Levi) 

; will retain any prosecutori- 
al discretion,” Justice De- 
partment spokesman Rob- 
ert Feidkamp said. “They 
-did' discuss this and Ford 
i had no problem with it.” 

I • 

j Feidkamp was question- 
ed about an apparent con- 
flict between the position 
| Levi outlined to a group of 
| reporters last Wednesday 
(and Ford’s published re- 
| marks Monday. 

■ Levi said last week, “I 
would feel obligated to tell 
the President to communi- 
cate the position of the de- 
partment, but I would not 
expect the President to tell 
the department what to 
do/* 

Ford was quoted as say- 
ing he would “expect to be 
informed” by Levi prior to; 
any prosecution of govern- 
ment officials for past CIA 
activities and “would cer- 
tainly want to discuss the 
pros and cons” of any 
criminal charges. 

Levi’s reaction to that re- 
mark was that “there is 
plenty of room for the two 
statements to coexist,” 
Feidkamp related. “The 
President certainly would 
be. notified routinely if any 
prosecution the department 
would initiate would deal 
with national security or 
foreign policy.” 

But he added that Levi 
told the President in a 
meeting two weeks ago that 
‘The decision had to be 
made here.” Levi would not * 
seek the President's per- 
mission to proceed with 
criminal' charges, Feid- 
kamp said. 
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Most Believe Their Profession Unfairly Maligned 




in (heir words was an under- 
current of meaning compre- 
hensible only to them, 
through their bond of 
.strange experience. 

At the request of a visitor, 
they gamely traded a slew 
of spy jokes before they 
came up .with a couple that 
could be appreciated by out- 
siders (or could be printed). 

“One joke that used to go 
the rounds back when the « 
agency’s phone number /Was 
unlisted was that the only 
way you could get the num- 
ber was to call the Russian 
embassy,” said Dr, Lester 
Houck of Washington, who 
once taught Greek and Med- 
iterranean archeology. 

A couple of the men had 
stories about friends they 
had met socially, had rou- 
tinely deceived about where 
they worked, and subse- 
quently run into in the halls 
at CIA headquarters. “We’d 
both been working for the 
agency and lying to each 
other about it,” recalled 
James Flannery, of Alexan- 
dria. 

They each echoed Phil- 






One recent night, a half- 
dozen local members of 
David Phillips’ new associa- 
tion of former spies gath- 
ered around the coffee table 
in his living room to “go 
over our by-laws, find out 
about our tax exempt status 
and chat.” 

They were of roughly sim- 
ilar ages as Phillips, and 
also lean and tan — except 
for Arthur Jacobs, a Mc- 
Lean attorney, who was 
older and had an Einstein- 
like shock of white hair and 
was charmingly self-depre- 
cating (“I should be pre- 
served in plastic in the 
Smithsonian”) and Lewis 
Regenstein, who is younger 
and is the author of a book 
called “The Politics of Ex- 
tinction.” “NOT about the 
CIA,” he said. “It’s about 
other endangered species.’ 

Regenstein resigned from 
the CIA after SV 2 years, he 
said, to follow his interest in 
“an equally frustrating sub- 
ject’ — environmental prob- 
lems. “My friends, of course, 
ask me if I f m spying on the 
environmental movement.” 

One of the men asked not 
to be photographed or iden- 
tified by name, because .his 
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current neighbors do not 
know he is a retired spy. 

The Association of Re- 
tired Intelligence Officers 
(ARIO) had had its first offi- 
cial meeting a week or so 
earlier at the Sumner Vil- 
lage sales center in 
Bethesda, with over 50 
slightly edgy new members 
in attendance. 

The membership, totaling 

250 so far, is concentrated, j 
riot surprisingly, in the j 
Washington area. It extends ! 
as far- south as Florida, with 
a sprinkling across the Mid- 
west and a few members in 
the far west Each has paid 
at least $10 dues, “but the 
average is closer to $20,” 
j said Phillips, “and we got 
one donation for $200.” 

The other members share 
Phillips’ belief that their 
profession has been unfairly 
maligned and his determina- 
tion to defend it as best 
they can without revealing 
what they consider vital se- 
crets. 

: At Phillips’ house that 

night, they spoke with flar- 
ing passion about the need 1 
for public understanding of 
the espionage business — but 


lips’ statements about the 
lack of status and recogni- 
tion, and especially about 
the hardships on families. 
“That’s why I took early re- 
tirement at 54,” said Estey. 
“To give my wife 10 good 
years — maybe.” 

Despite these familiar la- 
ments, and despite what 
Phillips has called “the dis- 
temper of the times.” which 
throws a retroactive cloud 
over all their activities, the 
men agreed with Flannery 
when he said firmly: “If I 
had it all to do over — 
I wouldn’t do it differently.” 

Flannery spoke almost 
reverently of his plan to put 
up a cabin near Cape Hatt- 
eras, N.C. “I will report on 
domestic activities on the 
Outer Banks,” he said softly, 
“and send back intelligence 
on when the blue, fish are 
running.”— KATHY SAW- 
YER 




By Kathy Sawyer 

Washington Post Stall Writer 

Todd, the rambunctious blond 4- 
year-old who was born in Brazil, was 
hiding behind a chair in the corner of 
the living room, making odd noises. 
Two other youngsters were making 
snacks in the kitchen where suddenly 
could be heard .a loud crash of dishes. 

For their father, David Alice Phil- 
lips — a fittingly dashing' spy who saw 
Fidel Castro march into Havana, was 
in Mexico City when Lee Harvey Os- 
wald made his mysterious visit, and di- \ 
reeled covert operations in Chile be- i 
fore 'the overthrow of President Al- 1 
lende — babysitting in his suburban • 
Maryland home on a weekday after- 
noon was an adjustment. 

■He could have been any middle-aged 
father riding out a white-collar job lay- 
off during a national economic slump, 
except for a few clues: a mounted map 
of the United States peppered with 
blue-headed pins; original art and aril- . 
facts from several Latin American | 
countries, and a massive autographed- 
volume of “Canto General” by the 
Chilean poet Pablo Neruda, opened to 
a selection entitled “La- United Fruit 
Company.” 

After 24 years as a clandestine CIA- 


operative of some- importance, Phillips,’ 
52, has left the embattled intelligence- 
agency in order to help save it. His a**’ 
ready well publicized plans to defend 
it include personal appearances, a pro- 
posed book and the formation of the 
Association of Retired Intelligence Of- 
ficer?, whose locations across the coun- 
try are marked by the pins in the U.S. 


Because it iS a point ' of honor for 
him. not to be one of what he calls the 
“kiss-and-tell” boys, Phillips’ public 
rhetoric so far has bordered on the 
mundane, remaining murky with unbe- 
trayed secrets. 

What emerged from a recent and 
less guarded interview about him- 
self, however, was a rare (< detailed 
glimpse of the strange life of a spy 
who ia also a devoted . family man: a 
life of petty deceptions, strange incon- 
veniences, social isolation enduied 
along with exotio experiences and typi- 
cal fatherly pain and pride. 

Phillips’ decision to take an early re- 
tirement from “the cold lias di.ivV.ti 
him at least partially out oi that con- 
fused world and into a suburban land- 
scape of dirty dishes and concerns 
over personal finances. His wife, Gina, 


a school administrstor during the aca- 
demic year, took a summer job at the 
Beauvoir School summer camp. 

“The most difficult part was suggest- 
ing to my wife that we give up a 
healthy chunk of income,” Phillips 
said. “She hesitated about two minutes 
after I told her what I wanted to' do, 
and then she said. ‘Go ahead.’ As a re- 
sult, she’s out working today.” 

’ Phillips had been making $36,000 a 
year as a GS-18 in the spy agency, and 
his retirement salary will be around 
$18,000. He said the family will be able 
to stay in the comfortable ranch-style 
home at 8224 Stone Trail Dr. in 
Bethesda and keep the 1964 Khar- 
man Ghia and the 1970 Oldsmobile sta- 
tion wagon. 

“But we will have to make a few 
changes,” he said. “We haven’t been 
out to dinner in two months, for in- 
stance.” 

Phillips said pointedly that “my lec- 
ture agent told me I’d -probably make 
between $5,000 and $10,000 on the cir- 
cuit .next season, between September 
and April. But he said if l would make 
anti-CIA talks I’d be able to get $50,000 
to $100,000.” 

Acknowledging the moral dilemma 
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posed by institutionalized secrecy and 
stealth in a free society, he said he had 
undertaken his crusade “out of frustra- 
tion bom of a belief that our country 
needs an intelligent service and a rec- 
ognition that there are tough times 
ahead for any secret organization after 
Watergate.” 

A more personal — and possibly more 
v compelling — motive for his actions am- 
bushed Phillips on his own hearth. 
Over the years, he explained, like most 
clandestine agents, he has had a spe- 
cial talk with each of his children as 
they reached their teens, breaking the 
news that “Daddy is not with the State 
Department and he is not a business- 
man. He is an intelligence officer;” - 

A spy. 

“In the past this has been pleasant 
and exciting ” Phillips said. But a few 
months ago, when he made the an- 
nouncement to 15-year-old Debbie, the 
fifth of the seven children, Phillips ex- 
plained, her response was: “But that’s 
dirty.” 

Relaxing in his sun-dappled living 
room in an embroidered “gtiayabera” 
shirt of the sort that is handmade in 
Guatemala, (“this one is actually a 
drip-dry from a factory in Manhattan.” 
he said), Phillips embodied all the ele- 
ments of the popular conception of 
James Bond: lean, tall, tan and with a 
jutting chin. He, in fact, used to be a 
professional actor. 

He had tried acting in New York be- 
fore and after World War II, part of 
which he spent in German "risen 
camps after his plane was shot down. 
After deciding that he was a “a bad ac- 
tor,” Phillips went' to Chile “to take ad- 
vantage of the GI Bill and write a 
play.” 

Soon afterward, he bought a dying 
English language newspaper there, 
The South Pacific Mail, along with all 
its debts. All it lacked was its own 
printing press. ( ' 

“The day I purchased the press, the 
chief of station (CIA) there called me,” 
Phillips said. “The combination of a 
‘dearable’ American with a printing 
press was too much for him to resist. 

“I was to be a ‘dangle.’ Word was to 
be leaked out in Chile that I was chief 
of American intelligence there. Sure x 
enough, a KGB agent soon began to 
cultivate me. I was at that time being 
paid $50 a month for my services. 
When that Soviet showed up, it occur- 
red to me I should be getting more.” 
In 1955, Phillips became a full CIA 
staff officer. 

His. undercover assignments took 
mm to Guatemala, Cuba, Lebanon, to 
Washington (“l was involved in the 
Washington end of the Bay of Pigs”), 
to Mexico City, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Rio dc Janeiro and Brasilia in Bra- 
zil, and to Caracas, Venezuela. 

in the summer of 1973 Phniitm a 


he returned to Washington as chief of 
Latin American Operations, where he 
directed the agency’s hotly criticized 
covert activities in Chile that preceded 
the overthrow and death of President 
Salvador Allende. 

(Phillips said that, after he heard ru- 
mors of the planned coup some five 
months before it occurred, he sent ca- 
bles ordering CIA agents to “cut off 
contacts with people who are plan- 
ning coups,” and that consequently 
there were no agents in the groups 
that carried out the coup. 

Phillips was in that post when he re- ' 
tired. Through most of these twists 
and turns, he was married and raising 
a family. He and his first wife, “who 
had met .me when I was a bad actor,” 
had five children beforb their divorce 
in 1967. • 

“It’s very tough in that respect ” 
Phillips acknowledged. “It’s the kind 
of life that shows on a marriage.” 

A year after the divorce, he met 
Gina, an . energetic and spy- wise 
blonde, also divorced, who was then an 
employe of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. Her former hus- ) 
band was an agent, and the friends 
who introduced her to Phillips were 
agents. 

They married and combined families 
—his four surviving children (one died 
in a car accident) plus her three — and 
were off to Brazil, where they soon, 
added Todu. They moved four times in 
four years, uprooting all the children 
from schools. “There were often long 
periods of separation,” Phillips said, 
“but she made all the basic moves with 
me.” 

“Of course it was difficult moving 
the kids around,” Gina Phillips said. 
“And it’s difficult for a wife to work at 
her job in a foreign country; you’re 
there on a diplomatic passport and you 
need special papers. And I had to give 
a lot of teas and do all the things ex- 
pected of a diplomat’s Wife. '• 

“Actually, life in Latin America was 
great. The cover was life in the diplo- 
matic service, so we had a maid, some- 
' one else was paying our rent, the kids 
went to local American schools. It was 
beautifuL 

“Then one comes back to Washing- 
ton and puts one’s feet back on the 
ground.” . * 

One of the most difficult aspects for 
the family, the couple agreed, is en- 
demic — the lack of visible status in the 
agent’s life. “Oh, sometimes the kids t 
will say something like, ‘Why don’t we • 
get a Cadillac with the flags flying, 
like Mr. Smith? Daddy’s as smart as 
him.’ 

“ ‘Why isn't Daddy going any fur- 
ther?’ I would just say I don’t know. 


Someday” 

■ 1 “When your buddy who thinks you’- 
re with the State Department says to 
you, ‘Hey, you’ve been in the business 
20 years. Aren’t you ever going to be 
chief of mission?’ you just bite your 
lip,” Phillips said. 

Sometimes, the cover has led Phil- 
lips to antic extremes. “A fellow who 
lives down the street thought I worked 
at a government department down- 
town,” he said. “He had this old 
clunker of a car that wouldn’t start 
. half the time. So he tended to come 
'over and knock on my door in the 
■morning and say, ‘How about a lift, 
since our offices are right next to each 
other.’ 

“Well, I’d drive 45 minutes through 
traffic all the way to the State Depart- 
ment and let him out, and then drive 
back to CIA headquarters, which is 15 
minutes from my house. I did that a 
dozen times. 

“One day I finally just told him, I 
said, ‘I’ve got some news for you ... * 
He laughed and was surprised, and 
said he wouldn’t bother me anymore.* 

Really close friends had usually 
known the nature of her husband’? 
work, if not the substantive detail^ 
Gina Phillips said. 

“After you get to a certain point is 
vour career where you’ve been 
‘burned’ (exposed? a number of times, 
ii’s foolish to try to fool people," Phil- 
lip said. “Especially in the last three 
years, many of my dose friends have 
known.” ■ 

Over the long haul, he said, his so- 
cial life had been divided in two. “Say 
you want to have a dinner for six. You 
say, ‘Yeah, but if we invite so-and-so 
we won't be able to talk about such- 
and-such.’ Intelligence people just nat- 
urally congregate socially in order to 
talk more freely.” 

Phillips is, of course, aware that 
some skeptics figure his new career is 
simply an extension of the old one — 
that is, he is still a clandestine opera- 
tive on the CIA payroll, sort of a co- 
vert, quasi-maverick PR arm. 

“Here, I’m drawing on my experi- 
ence as newsman as well as an intel- 
ligence officer. There are many simi- 
larities between producing news for 
newspapers and intelligence for an in- 
telligence service. 

“And in either, it takes a while to 
decide if your source is credible. Over 
time, ns what I say proves out, I hope 
to establish credibility.” 

In fact, Phillips thinks he might 
eventually go back to that other kind 
of intelligence gathering. He thinks he 
might like to run a small newspaper, 
in the Catskills perhaps. 
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LAWRENCE E. SPIVAK: This is Lawrence Spivak inviting you 

to "Meet the Press, 1 ' with the head of the CIA. 


SPIVAK: Our guest today on “Meet the Press*' is the Director 

of Central Intelligence, William E. Colby. Mr. Colby began his career 
as an intelligence officer with the OSS during World War II. He later 
joined the CIA where he held a number of major posts before becoming 
Director in September, .1973. 


News . 


We'll have the first questions now from Ford Rowan of NBC 


FORD ROWAN: Mr. Colby, in May of 1973, the Inspector-General | 
of the CIA compiled a report which showed illegal and improper acti- 
v ities on the part of the CIA. You did not at that time inform the 
White House or the Department of Justice. Instead, you began the 
destruction of records, including several collections of names which 
were part of the domestic surveillance program. 


My first question is, on behalf of the agency, were you 
attempting to obstruct justice? 


WILLIAM E. COLBY; No, Mr. Rowan , I was not. I was at- 
tempting to change the procedures of the agency, to make sure that 
they complied with the law in the future and to eliminate any holdings) 
we had tnat we should not have had , 


ROWAN: Why was the White House not informed? 


COLBY: I think there was just a misunderstanding as to why 

tnat wasn't done. We did inform the then chairman, acting chairvaan 
of our oversight committees in the Congress. We then jLssuec| a series 
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of directives very specifically instructing our people how to 
conduct their affairs in the future so that there would be no 
further violation of law. And in that situation, I thought it 
best to let" the misdeeds of the past sit quietly. I did not see 
that there was anything serious .enough in there to warrant pro- 
secution against any individual. 

ROWAN: You mention informing members of Congress. Did 

they take any substantive action or did they let the matter just 
lie? 

COLBY: At least one of them asked a lot of additional 

questions and sought further assurances that no further action 
would be taken. 

1 ROWAN: Mr. Colby, you indicated" that on your own, you 
decided that there should be ho prosecution. Under which authority 
did you act? 

COLBY: I did not see enough that warranted to me a request 

to the Department of Justice to, prosecute. The question never came 
up in a direct form. 

SPIVAK: Thank you, Mr. Colby. We'll, be back to introduce 

our other panel members and continue the questions in just a minute. 
But first, this message from our al fcernate sponsor . . 


SPIVAK: We're ready now 7 to resume our interview on “Meet 

the Press.' Our guest is William E. Colby, Director of Central 
.intelligence . You've just met Ford Rowan of NBC News. The other 
questioners on our panel today are James J. Kilpatrick of the 
Washington Star syndicate; Leslie H. Gelb of the New York. Times; 
and Thomas 8. Ross of the Chicago Sun Times. 

We'll continue the questions now with Mr. Kilpatrick. 

JAMES J. KILPATRICK: Mr. Colby, under the 1949 act, the 
CIA is exempt from the usual accounting procedures_ that apply to the 
budget and personnel of every other agency of the government. Is 
there really any point in maintaining such absolute secrecy over 
public funds being spent by your agency? 

f • - ■ ; . 

COLBY: Mr, Kilpatrick, early in the history of CIA, we 

half of our budget to GAO audit. Later on, the 
GAO determined that it felt that it could not conduct an adequate 
audit of half of it if they did not know the whole; There are 
certain things, of course, in our clandestine activity that must 
be kept from public exposure and v even the risk of public exposure. 

- KILPATRICK: Mr. Colby, I can understand why the details 

* your budget might well be kept secret. But why is it necessary 
to conceal from the American people whether you're spending one 
° l * lon r two billion, five billion, or whatever the sura is? 

of t-h C0L3Y: • Kilpatrick, in 1947,* the weapons expenditure^ 

vA^rtw At ° miC ? necgy Commission consisted of a one line item. Last; , 
think . COI ? sis f e(3 of fifteen pages of detailed explanation. I 
^-t xs inevitable that if you expose the single figure you 
noi ' a .tely get a debate as to what it includes, what it deles-- . J * 

verv nw wny did it: 9° U P' why did it: 90 down, and you will 

ties. ° rtIy 9et int0 a descr iption of the details of our activi- 


KILPATRICK: It's a political reason, is it not, siuv .th« 
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your budget would be especially vulnerable to being cut by members 

_ /T ^ r* ^ 4- V. _ _ a. -‘-i “* / 


of the Congress who oppose the agency? j 

i 

COLBY: On, I don't think so. I think the responsible 

members of the Congress would support a good intelligence service 
and a good intelligence program. And I think we have the best in 
the world. 


SPIVAK: Mr. Gelb. 

LESLIE GELB: Mr. Colbv, would the 1947 act that established 
the CIA prohibit the CIA from collecting intelligence or providing 
support to collect intelligence within the United States on domes- 
tic individuals or groups? 

COLBY: Yes. The act says clearly that the agency will 

have no subpoena, police, lav; enforcement powers or internal 
security functions. Now that does not mean that tho agency can 
do nothing in the United States. It can do certain things re- 
lated to foreign intelligence within the United States. 

GELB: Well, when you appeared before various congres- 
sional committees.... 

COLBY: Many. 

GELB: ...in the — in the — "many" is right — in the 

wake of the disclosures about CIA collection of ten thousand or 
more dossiers, of bugging and surveillance and whatnot, you did 
not refer to these activities as illegal. In fact, you said they 
were, not illegal; they were merely missteps. Ho./ do you reconcile 
tnau congressional testimony with what you just said now? 

. ‘ COLBY: I have said that they v/ere wrong. I think "wrong" 

is a word that covers those few missteps and misdeeds that CIA has 
conducted over twenty-eight years. w.. 

GELB: Does "wrong" mean "illegal?" Does "wronq" mean 

'illegal?" 

COLBY: Sometimes it does. Sometimes it merely means that 

we were outside our charter, although there's nothing otherwise il- 
legal about the activity. 


GELB: Does outside the charter mean that it was illegal? 

COLBY: It means that it is wrong for CIA to do it.... 

GELB: Well, was it illegal.... r 

COLBY: It was not necessarily a crime that it be done, but 

xt was wrong for CIA to do it. : 

GELB: Was it illegal for the CIA to develop and collect 

tnese ten thousand and more dc/ssiers? 

i 

. ^ COLBY: It was not illegal to collect them all. The allega-r* 

tion against CIA was that it conducted a massive, illegal domestic 
operation during the Nixon administration. The operation began in 
~ Johnson administration. It was not massive. As you will note 
0n 149 of the Rockefeller Commission Report, it referred to three 

who we ? e wrongly used. There was a’collection of paper also 
collected, mainly FBI reports'* Shd newspaper clippings. 

.... . It was improper to collect some of these things. But I 

*i.nk that the word "wrong" covers both the actions which techni- 
- iy may have been illegal and the things that we had no right to 
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GELB: But the Rockefeller Commission itself labeled most 

of these activities as unlawful. That's their word. 

COLBY: A number of our activities were unlawful in the 

past. There were a few'. But not — this particular program, I 
think, was not labeled as unlawful. 

SPIVAK: Mr. Ross. 

- THOMAS B. ROSS: Mr. Colby, the Murphy Commission on Foreign 
Policy has just come out with a report saying the Forty Committee in 
the White House, which is supposed to supervise the CIA activities 
has been meeting only infrequently and informally. Douglas Dillon, 
who was a member of the Rockefeller Commission, said there had never 
oean any real oversight of the CIA. 

How, then, could a series of Presidents and a series of 
Directors of the Central Intelligence Agency tell the American people 
that the CIA was under tight control? 

3 COL8Y: Well, I think 1*11 let the Presidents speak for 

themselves. 

The reason the Forty Committee has not met very often is 
that because during the fifties and sixties the CIA was engaged 
in many activities abroad of a political and paramilitary character. 

In the last few years, that activity has dwindled to almost nothing. 

We do very little of that work today abroad. And therefore, there is 
much less occasion for the Forty Committee to meet and discuss those 
activities . 

ROSS: When you say “little,” what do you mean by little? 

How many covert operations is the Agency conducting around the world 
right now? 

COLBY: Well, I really cannot give you specifics or the 

figures. But I say it is a very small percentage of our total 
I budget at the moment. 

j ROSS: Reverting to the control issue, John McCone said 

{. that while he was Director of the CIA, he didn't know that planning 
was going forward to assassinate Castro. You have said that you 
didn't know about many things going on in the CIA, including the 
fact that the Justice Department gave you the authority to control 
your own lav/breakers. 

Doesn't that indicate once again that the CIA was out of 
control of even its own Directors? 

COLBY: No, I don't think so. In any large organization 

and CIA is a large organization — with activities all around 
the world, every detail will not necessarily be known. I learned 
of the arrangement with the Rockefeller Commission when I was ap- 
prized of a problem which might involve that. And it looked that 
it was not supportable to me, and so I discussed it with the Acting 
Attorney General, who withdrew that arrangement. 

SPIVAK : Mr. Colby, as one who knows the CIA from long 

association with it and who , I assume"; is dedicated to the security 
of this nation, will you give us- your appraisal of whether the 
investigations have, on the whole, been good or bad for the country? 

I c , COLBY: Well, I think there* re both goods and bads, Mr. 

I ->pivak. I think that the good is that we are in the process of 

I updating the old image of intelligence that is carried by many 

| '-cleans to the new reality of intelligence; that intelligence 
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fcouoy is more than the old spy story or the TV spectacular on 
Saturday night. It now consists of an intellectual process of 
cutting bits and pieces together, analyzing them, of collecting 
Information from open sources wherever we can get them around the 
world, from technical capabilities, of which we, as Americans, have 

developed perhaps the most impressive collection in the world; and 
also some clandestine activity, of course, against those closed 
societies that can pose a threat to our country. 

On the bad side I think are the sensational and irrespon- 
sible leaks and discussions that go on so that the characterization 
of our intelligence apparatus still does suffer that old image. I 
am interested really in trying to focus on the seventies and eighties 
and forget about the fifties and sixties. But I’m having a hard time 
doing it. . . ; . 

SPIVAK: Mr. Colby, earlier this year you were reported as 

saying that exaggerated charges of improper conduct of the CIA. had 
placed — and these were your words — "placed American intelligence 
in danger." ; . 

/ - 

What do you consider the most exaggerated charges that have 
been made against the CIA? 


COLBY: The massive, illegal domestic operation, and I think 

some other charges have been made which are totally out of context 
in the total picture. I think here we have a difficulty that is 
perhaps a difference of profession between the journalistic pro- 
fession and the intelligence profession. We try to put the jigsaw 
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whole thing in proportion. I think the journalistic profession be- 
cause of the nature of its media, is inclined to focus on the individual 
jigsaw piece and to bring that as typical of the whole. And that has 
given me a great deal of difficulty. 


SPIVAK: Now the charges that have been made against the 

CIA and the investigations themselves have really raised so many 
doubts in the minds of the American people, and many people believe 
that the organization ought to be abolished altogether and that if 
a new one is needed, why, a new one should be started. Wha t 1 s your 
reaction to that? 


COLBY: Well, I think the CIA today — as I said, it may 

have done some things in the past which were either mistakes or 
wrong. But the CIA today is the best intelligence” service in the 
world. it has the most dedicated and talented group of people work- 
ing for it of any intelligence service in the world. It's the envy 
of the foreign nations. 

v 

■ I think that any attempt to disband it would leave our 

nation vulnerable. In a world in which we now sit thirty minutes 
away from a nuclear missile aimed and cocked at- us, in a world in 
which our economic resources can be throttled by hostile foreign 
nations, in a world in which nuclear proliferation can pose a 
danger to all of us, I think we need good intelligence. I think 
v/e*ve got it, and I think we should continue. . 


SPIVAK: 


Mr. Rowan. 


; ROWA$: Mr. Colby, I’d like to ask you something about - " 
not the CIA, which you administer? but in your role as Director 
O 4 , Central In tel 1 igence , you oversee the entire intelligence 
community. A*nd I would like to ask you if the National Security 
i-gency regularly monitors telephone calls between foreign — be- 
ween American citizens and citizens in foreign countries? 
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are known to include the following of foreign communications.' I 
think that's all I would like to say about; that. 

ROWAN: What I'm trying to get at is to find out if in 

the course of their activities involving foreigners massive records 
are kept on the number of calls, the places calls are made to from 
this country by American citizens. 

COLBY: I would defer to the Department of Defense for the 

answer to that. 

SPIVAK: - Mr . Kilpatrick. 

KILPATRICK: But pursuing that for just a moment, sir, the 

Rockefeller Commission talked about communist intelligence efforts 
within the United States and said that the Soviet Union, we gather, 
is making extraordinary use of electronic technology, is monitoring 
and recording thousands of private telephone conversations within the 
United States. 

Could you amplify that, sir? 

COLBY: Well, the Soviet Union does have a very extensive 

communications intelligence effort around the world. You've seen 
their trawlers off our coasts.. They follow our fleets when they 
move. They have an extensive effort of that kind.... 

KILPATRICK: Are they monitoring domestic telephone con- 

versations, to your knowledge? 

COLBY; There are an awful 4 lot of antennae on top of the 
Soviet Embassy. And I think they are there for a purpose. 

KILPATRICK: Your estimate was five hundred thousand in- 

telligence operatives in the communist bloc nations. That was the 
estimate of the Rockefeller Commission. Is that your estimate also, 
sir? 

COL3Y : I think that's a close figure. 

SPIVAK: Mr. Gelb . ’ • 

GELB : Mr. Colby, the Rockefeller Commission seems to 

describe the Chaos operation of the CIA, the collection of the 
files and tne bugging, surveillance, so forth, as large, illegal 
and domestic. Let me quote from their report. They said "The CIA 
exceeded its statutory authority in these operations. - ’ It said 
the operations were "a repository for large quantities of' informa- 
tion on domestic activities of Americans." It talked about "the 
large number of activities and the veritable mountain of material." 

Wouldn't this substantiate a charge of massive, illegal 
domestic operations? • ■ - - 

COLBY: I don't think so. I think that the word "illegal" 

obviously does apply to certain of the activities. But as I indicated, 
the Rockefeller Commission found three agents whose work was illegal. 

I don’t think that's massively illegal. ' Those three agents were im- 
proper. There’s no question aDout it. 

y ' 

• With respect to the files, as the Commission found after 
looking at our files, most of the files consisted of FBI reports- -- 
and clippings from the newspaper. Now we — in my opinion, we should 
not have kept all those. But in the period of the time that this was 
going on, when you have a quarter of a million people demonstrating 
outside of the White House, when you had four thousand bombings occur 
in one year in this country, I think there was considerable concern 
as whether this was indigenous or was being stimulated and supported 
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by foreign intelligence or security services. . ~ % 

GELB : But your own study showed that these' were not connected 

with foreign intelligence activities. And.... 

COLBY: And by studying it we found out that they were not 

connected. If we had not studied it, we could not make that finding. 


GELB: But you can make that argument by saying you’d have 

to keep studying something forever to insure that it didn’t have a 
foreign connection. L 

\ ' 

COLBY: No, I don’t think you do. You respond to a present 

need,- a present problem, a present danger. We terminated this opera- 
tion a year and a half ago because the problem has gone away in great 
part. And consequently, there is not a reason for continuing that 
— that kind of an effort to identify foreign links to American 
dissident organizations. 

SPIVAK: Mr. Ross. 

ROSS: Mr. Colby, Senator Church says that his intelligence 

coramittee has not been able to find evidence of an order from any 
President to the CIA to plan assassinations. Does that mean that 
the CIA was* acting on its own in this area? 

COLBY: Mr. Ross, I don’t believe that I want to talk 

about the subject of assassinations. This is a very difficult 
and complex subject. Some of the facts are not well known or are 
not* well recorded, and some of the degree to v?hich various os cole 
within and outside of the Agency were a part of any such activity 
is not very clear. We have reported on this fully to the committees, 
and we will do so. But I do not think it appropriate for public 
discussion. 

ROSS: Well, let me turn to another area then. The CIA 

placed the Shah of Iran back on his throne in the mid fifties. The 
Shah is now one of the principal reasons why we’re paying a great 
deal more money for our oil. 

In this instance as in others, mightn’t it have been better 
to just allow events to take their normal course? 

COLBY: And to allow the Communist Party of Iran to take 

over that country? I doubt that. I think you would have been 
stopped from the oil long before this. 

ROSS: Would not — would not oil possibly be cheaper 

in being bought from the communist countries? After all, we have 
engaged in some sort of an attempt to negotiate for natural gas 
from the Soviet Union. Mightn’t that be a cheaper price than we’re 
paying out of — out of the Persian Gulf right now? 

COLBY: In the rnid fifties, the problem of communist ex- 
pansion was a very great danger around the world. And we did a lot 
of things to prevent it. 

In the seventies, we have begun a process of negotiation 
with a communist world which is itself divided in the Slno-Sovie t 
split. You have a totally different strategic situation that we 
are facing today from the one we faced in the fifties. 


SPIVAK: Mr. Colby, the public has been deeply concerned 

by the stories of CIA involvement in plotting to assassinate foreign 
leaders. Don’t you think it would be better to release the full 
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COLBY: NO,. Mr. Spivak, the instructions in 'the Agency are 

nnUp clear, that the Agency will not engage in, support or stimulate 
or condone assassination at this time. Those instructions have been 
issued by the Agency for several years now.... 

SPIVAK: We're talking about the^past, though. vVe're 

talking about.... 

COLBY: We are talking about — I do not think it useful 

to our country to 1 go into a great exposure of things uhat happened 
in the fifties and sixties. And I think, I that the subject had 
setter — best be settled by adopting a firm policy at this 
ooint not to do such activity and letting the past stay quiet. 

SPIVAK: Well, may I take you to one thing that is 

haopening now. Rumors are being spread that the CIA is somehow 
involved in attempts to get rid of Prime Minister Indira Gandni. 

Can you categorically state that CIA.... 

COLBY: I categorically deny that. 

j SPIVAK: ...is not involved in any way in that? 

COLBY: I categorically deny that. * 

SPIVAK: Mr. Rowan. [ ; 

ROWAN: Mr. Colby, the Rockefeller Report said that one 

of the CIA's computer systems had information on three hundreo 
thousand Americans in it. You have testified that the CIA main- 
tains forty to fifty such record systems. 

I'm ..wondering — can you tell us how many Americans are 
in the CIA's computer files, or can you estimate that number? 

COLBY: No, I can't/ Mr. Rowan. We obviously have many, 

many Americans in our files — applicants, people who had clearances, 
people who have reported to us , sources of what is going on abroad.- 
•We have large numbers of Americans in our files. There's a great 
overlap in them.. And I am unable to come out with a total. 

ROWAN : One quick follow-up question. Has the CIA com- 

puter system been used not just to keep files, but to do modeling 
and predicting to try to predict behavior of people? 

COLBY: I do not believe so, no. I'm pretty sure that 

has not been used as a prediction. We obviously use computers a 
great deal in our business of analyzing material, storing it, re- _ 


to see whether patterns grow and wnetner sunixaL oencivxui. 
in future times.. But this is conducted under the strict rules ap- 
plicable to this kind of research and development. 

SPIVAK: We have less than two minutes. Mr. Kilpatrick.. 

KILPATRICK: Mr. Colby, the Murphy Commission -has recom- 

mended that the CIA be re-named the Foreign Intelligence Agency. 
Would that help your public relations ' problem? '*■ 

COLBY: I think if you just changed the name , why, our « 

friends of the press would quickly penetrate that as being ° 

a cosmetic change and not a real one, although the word •‘’foreign 
1 am all for. In my confirmation hearing, I suggested that you 
add the word "foreign" before the word " in telligence" wherever it 
appears in the act. 
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SPIVAK: Now, Mr. Gelb. 

» 

r cr 3 . Mr. Colby, if you thought a member of- the CIA was, 
say, leaking 3 in formation^ to Hrt Splv.k, wouia you be e»po»erea under 
the ' law to surveil and wiretap and bug Mr. Spiva*. 

COLBY: No, absolutely not. And I would not be empowered 

under even the legislation I recommend to improve our secrecy. I 
would not be allowed to do anything with , respect to_an outsioer. 
w<-'uld be allowed to follow within the agency the activitxe 
of our employees that I thought was in some way misbehaving. I hav 
i Le authority in that respect as the head of any governmental 
organization, like the Pish and Wildlife Service, to be responsible 
for his own employees and their behavior. 

SPIVAK: Thirty seconds. Mr. Ross. 

ROSS: Mr. Colby, the Rockefeller Commission suggested 

it might not be such a good idea to have a career man as tne head 
of the CIA. Do you think that’s a hint from the White Bouse tnat 
you maybe ought to resign? 

COLBY: Oh, I don't think that's a hint. I serve totally 

at the pleasure of the President, and he can turn his pleasure 
, somewhere else any time he wishes. I will do my duty.. A* long as 
he thinks I'm useful, I will stay. 

SPIVAK: I'm sorry to interrupt, but our time is almost 

up and we won't be able to get in another question and certainly 
not another answer. 


tne Press 


Thank you, Mr. Colby, for being with us today on "Meet 


COLBY: Thank you. 
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MILES COPELAND 

M y Article about the CIA (March 14) brought 
several letters which took issue more or less sen- . 
sibly with my various points, but many more which didn’t 
quarrel with the points so much as. with the morality of my 
making them. Since my recent book about the CIA {With- 
out Cloak or Dagger) came out I’ve grown used to hats 
mail, and I’ve come to accept the fact that there's a definite : 
campaign against, those who don’t subscribe to Sy Hersh’s ! 
view of the Agency. But I can’t get used to the fact that 
there is a campaign against those who say there is a cam- . 
paign. Maybe 1 should get off the air — or, at least, be more 
subtle. 

I’ve just said this in reply to a letter from an old friend., 
a former CIA employee who now sells used cars, this being • 
the only job he could get following the campaign of a 
“civil rights” organization which somehow regards the hir- ; 
ing of ex-Agency employees as a violation of civil rights, ; 
and whose members systematically telephone personnel de- 
partments of major corporations threatening exposure to 
those who “take on CIA agents.” He had chided me for 
saying the Agency found the conclusion that there was a 
Soviet program of subversion in the U.S. “ almost ines- 
capable,” and had thought I was doing the Agency a dis- 
service by softening what I know of its findings. 

I get his point. But look: I can’t go around saying that 
the course of self-destruction on which we seem to be em- 
barked is due to a gigantic KGB plot. Whether it is or t 
isn’t doesn’t matter. There are some views which, right or j 
wrong, we’re expected to accept. Allende became president ‘ 
of Chile by means of free, democratic elections. The gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam was corrupt; the government of j 
North Vietnam is not. Angela Davis is beautiful. If you’ve 1 
got ideas to ihe contrary you shut up about them — if. that 
is, you want anyone to listen to what else you’ve got to say. 
You. accept those ’notions against which it’s useless to argue, ( 
then, from a starting point of at least pretended agreement 
on basics, you proceed to offer particulars. : 

The assumptions about the around which minds .j 

have closed can’t be taken on at one sitting. I happen to . 
think the CIA is bumbling and inefficient, and incapable * 
of the activities of which it has been accused,, and I am ( 
certainly not try ing to defend it. But even if I were I would 
do so only within narrow, carefully defined .limits where I 
know I aia op safe grpund. Once an audience suspects you 
aic trying to justify the Agency in a general way it tunes 

1 he paperback edition of Mr. Copeland's book on the CIA , 
Beyond Cloak and Dagger ( Pinnacle Press), will be pub- 
i is! ted in *n!d~Angust. 


j out, and from then on you can’t even make points that its 
| worst enemies must recognize as valid. 

i With respect to the issue of Soviet-inspired subversion in 
j the United States, all one can hope for Is that some people 
will at lease give thoughtful 1 consideration to the Agency’s 
point of- view. They can reject it in the end if they wish, 
but .they should at least hear it. There is, after all, th’rs 
• inescapable. fact: what is happening in our country is pre- 
cisely what the Soviets want to happen, and what they 
have long, and openly, had plans to. bring about. Could 
there be a connection between the happening and the 
plans? I should think it appropriate for the nation’s intelli- 
gence agency to seek an answer to this question — and, . 
while it is at it, to inquire into the related fact that when- 
ever it dares even to suggest that there might be a connec- 
tion its members are attacked by the nation’s leading news- 
papers for being unregenerate cold warriors. ■ 

It’s probably too late for the Agency to - say anything ; 
about anything. Until recently it was silent for old-fashioned } 
reasons of national security. Now that notions of national I 
security have given way to. those of “the public’s right to J 
know,” even when it means that our enemies must also j 
know, the public “knows” the wrong things. Fallacies about J 
the Soviets and our relations with them have gone unchal- j 
lenged for too long; they are now dogma. Supposedly well- [ 
informed editorialists use such phrases as “back in the days 

There is, after all, this 
: inescapable fact: what is happening 
in our country is precisely what the 
i Soviets want to happen 

\ of the cold war” and speak of “detente” without thought of 
how the Soviets define it. Well, if the Agency can’t properly 
< speak up neither can I. But perhaps it would be of some 
value to NR readers were I to outline how the Agency 
mus/, in the light of its background, view the current “our 
side bad. other side good” frame of mind we have got our- 
selves into. Here goes. 

To start with, let’s go back to why we have a CIA in i 
the first place. It was the fear of another Pearl Harbor. \ 
We all agreed that it was unthinkable for a great country j 
like ours to be taken by surprise by any event which might ■ 
endanger our security, however remote the possibility of | 
its occurring might seem. The first mission of the newly I 
created Central Intelligence Agency was to help ensure art 
“early warning” in the event of another Pearl Harbor, and 
to provide information that the military would need in re- 
sponding to it- In the late Forties, a team of Pentagon. 
State Department, and CIA planners sat down to figure 
out every major threat to our national security that might 
‘■ conceivably arise, and to work out dependable plans which, 
when a threat actually arose, could be dusted off and in»- 
piemented without* need of a lot of scurrying, ad hoc re- 
visions. By the early Fifties, the. CIA’s information had 
pointed to “developing situations” which could lead to 
World .War III, and a “contingency plan” had been drawn : 
up for each. It was agreed that 36 “situations?’ would 
kept under continual review, and the plans* , periodically 
brought up to date in the light of changing world circum- 
stances. The responsibility was assigned.. to a committee 
consisting of Defense and State Department and CIA ex- 
j perts. 


LASTHE years went by, the committee deteriorated, mainly 
because the quality of its members dropped (planning for 
events which will probably never happen is not a job 
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| sought by a bureaucracy's best brains), but also 

| because changes in world circumstances made the counting 
j less and less realistic. Moreover, the planning wa* 

J weakened by * compromises reflecting the conflict between 
? men and the politicos. The military thought in 

: terms of 'Ifirst strike capability’^ and of giving priority to 
: those contingencies that involved Russia’s behaving more or 
; less asr Hi tier’s Germany did; the. politicos believed"that Rus- 
sia sought to win victories without fighting, that in Soviet 
j running the military was subordinate to political aserres- 
• sion, that/ in general, "Soviet strategy is more jiu-jitsu" than 
l boxing, ’ as a State Department representative put it. The 
j gap between the two points of view so widened that the 
“Pearl Harbor Committee/' as it had come to be known, 
foundered to a halt. /The exercise, or what was left, of it] 
was taken over by "game players” from the various agen-* 
cies, who promptly designated the "developing situations” : 
with the more fashionable label, "scenarios/” installed a : 
! COm P uter « and set about turning the nightly gaming sessions ~ 
into occasions for testing new techniques for predicting, 
political events, with emphasis on the techniques rather than ’ 
on the events. (Some chap wrote a book about it, remem- ; 

, bar, called The Game of Nations .) By 1970, ‘The Game” ' 
existed as a formal affair only when specific gaming prob- 
lems were farmed out to universities and research "groups 
such as the Rand Corporation. Inside the intelligence com-' 
mumty itself it had become only one technique among many 
used by analysts as they found themselves faced with a 
situation so puzzling that it wouldn’t respond to ordinary ! 
methods of examination. 

The gaming device snapped back into -action in Decern- ’ 
her 3971, as the result of an innocent-sounding query made 
&> a British officer at a .meeting of British and American 
military experts held in London. He had just heard one of 
his colleagues present an impressive briefing on the state 
of readiness of British armed forces: his question was “Yes 
but can we use them?” Whatever their quality in terms of 
fighting preparedness, military forces cannot move without 
a national infrastructure — trains, public utilities, ports, basic 
industries, communications facilities, etc., which remain in 
the hands of civilians until war actually breaks out— and 
tne infrastructure can’t operate except in the hands of a ■ 
civil, an population that warns it to operate. The officer 
. wanted to know whether this was or was not the situation ’ 
m the Britain of 1971. He weitf on to postulate a Soviet- : 
American military confrontation under circumstances cho- ! 
sen by the Soviets to ensure maximum sympathy for * 
fiemselves and maximum blame on the “capitalist and im- 
perialist Americans, and a British government too weak to 
tlea wuh the wildcat strikes, riots, sabotage, and urban 

? . " d Warfa . re 11 wou1d provoke should it attempt to 

ag Britain into a capitalist imperialist war.” So — “But 
an we use them? A legitimate question for an army officer 

with v*™ Wf T e In!Htary p0StUre is based on an alliance ; 

J H ^ A T° and the United States— which, he politely sus>- 
, might have doubts about its own infrastructure. 

oo/nr^^mY 8 a “ game player ” was er,0u s h to cause 
the n!H ° d ^£’ erlcy friends who had been with me in 
‘ ° d days to seek "W adv ‘ ce with respect to applying 

tz::t b rr,vv he quts,Aons at hand ~ i ««»» *<>« 

mind The a Sh C °'° nel-S query had brou S ht to 

flict betwp genc y ^ as in a quandary about a great con- 

b no a COnCU : S,0nS t0 Which its information was tak- 
Which nrnl u 006 hand ’ U Was in P°“«sion of intelligence 
-rrorisf/nv C ° DClu r e,y «•«•«* Soviets were backin, 
in student andTh “ ° VCr the WOrld ’ simulating violence 
Lenin’s uL r n / m0Ve ‘T ents ’ "orchestrating*’ (to use 
respectable- l ' r? penetra,lon and con-uption of many 
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of the intelligence community believed, diminish the ef- 
fectiveness and danger of -these Soviet-supported activities. 

; FinaI] y» there was indisputable proof that the Soviets ulsi- 
j mateI y ai ’ med at nothing less than a "revolutionary mass 
1 movement” in the United States, and that Soviet-Supported 
I activities, both abroad and in the United States, hung to 
j 3 ether ^ a single, easily charted master scheme. That" was 
| one . s j de of the story. At the same time, there was a maL 
j information, equally convincing, that there- was nobody 
! * D Moscow — or Peking, Havana, or any other Communist 
capital who was up to such a massive organizational feat 
The KGB can hardly be said to be staffed with organiza- 
tional geniuses -nor is any other group in the hierarchies 
of the Soviet Union or of any other Communist country. 

•N 

X Ior, FOR THAT matter, in the CIA or the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Gaming it all out” seemed an ideal way to answer 
the question: how can there be a master plan without master 
planners? CIA experts, with appropriate assistance from 
Defense and State, would bone up on current Soviet opera- 
tional philosophies, put themselves in the shoes of KGS 
and other Soviet government officials known to have re- : 
sponsibility for operations against American interests, and 5 
figure how they would go about it. Looking at the problem ! 
from the Soviets’ own point of view— and taking into ac- ! 
count Soviet strengths, shortcomings, and operational op- j 
tions as the Soviets themselves saw them — might show how 
1 the Communists can achieve such well-coordinated results 
; with so little coordinating ability. It did. Moreover, once , 
the "gaming out” exercise had established the scaffolding, 
it was easy to bring order to the masses of information 
which until then had been so contusing. 

There are two premises upon which to start any exami- 
nation of Soviet strategies since Stalin. The first is that in 
any direct confrontation between us and them, they, not 
we, will choose the scenario. They will choose one which 
; suits their purposes, not ours. The second is that in indirect 
; confrontations — in small wars, that is— their strategies wfil 
I b e Built entirely on their “can win, cant lose” position. (For 
example. North Vietnam could fail again and again in its 
attacks on South Vietnam yet win in the end, while South 
Vietnam had to lose only once to be finished — and the same 
with the Arabs and Israel.) There was already enough 
agreement on these points, but a difference of opinion arose 
between the military and the politicos when it came to. 
postulating more specific guidelines. 

! 

The Soviets had been convinced 

by our politicians and writers, not 

theirs, that our society was 

“rotten to the core” i 


The guidelines the Soviets presumably would follow were 
these: 

In the event military conflict appears inevitable, the 
Soviets Will choose a scenario that fits our weak- 
nesses, not their strengths. 

They will primarily .attack those of our institutions 
that stand between them and our weaknesses. ' * 

Tit e y will use our own facilities to attack us, rather 
than facilities directly controlled by them. 

’ "'At fir/t the miiitary-minded game players argued that the 
Soviets were in fact giving primary attention to their own 
strengths, outrunning us not only in building their military 
capabilities at home but' in giving military aid to Commu- 
nist countries involved in small wars, and that, regardless 
of any information to the contrary, the Soviets could be 
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1 base their plans on it. ‘'Besides/' a superpatriot from the 
| pentagon said, “w v dorit have any weaknesses.*’ Intelligence 
indicating that the Soviets did not have confidence in their 
military strengths — or, rather, that they had an inordinate 
respect for ours — was very impressive. 

But what won over the military minds was intelligence on 
how the Soviets sized up our political situation. The Soviets 
bad been convinced by our politicians and writers, not theirs, 
that our society was “rotten to the core/’ and that the 
American people were so disillusioned with the “stooges of 
the military-industrial complex" who are our leaders that 
should these leaders try to drag the country into a “capi- 
talist imperialist” war our soldiers would refuse to obey the 
orders of their officers, young men would burn their draft 
cards, labor unions would go on strike, students would riot, 
“the people” the world over would demonstrate in front of . 
our embassies, and that would be the end of it. Wishful 
Communist thinking, perhaps, but that’s what the Soviets 
did believe in 1971 — and probably do now. 

Having accepted crus first proportion, even >he most out- 
right military minds among the game players found the next 
two easy — especially since events of the moment were bear- 
| ing them out. For example, the U.S. Army’s security officers 
! in Germany had been arguing that in the event of, say, a ■ 
sudden sweep of Warsaw Pact armies across northern Hu- j 
rope cur own military forces could be {•rounded by fifth 
columnists among German civilian employees, who could ; 
be presumed to exist in a target of such priority importance 1 
to the KGB, and that investigations into the backgrounds 
of those employees w^re absolutely essential. No sooner 
had the investigations got under way than there was an 
outcry, in our own country, and they had to be stopped. 
The FBI promptly established that the leaks of information 
which provoked the outcry came from U.S. Government 
employees under the influence of Communist-front organi- 
zations. It can be said that the Soviets* assault — not on the 
U\S. forces ihemseives, and not even on the German civilian 
emp!o>ees, but on the U.S. agency whose job it was to 
uncover whether or not there were potential subversives and 
saboteurs among the employees— accomplished as much as • 
a military move to neutralize American forces in Germany. 
More, in fact, J because there was no price to ‘pay in public 
relations. , 

It was the means by which the Soviets can accomplish ’ 
so little with so much, using our resources, that drew the j 
attention of the game players. We had it from the Soviets j 
themselves (one really should read Lenin, and not waste I 
time on the almost irrelevant Marx) that the ‘steps were .j 
sedation , diversion , penetration , and activation . ! 

Sedation is the business of “lulling the enemy .into a i 
false sense of security/’ a standard military stratagem dat-- ! 
ing back to the Bible. Today, the Soviets sedate us by j 

means of a two-pronged approach. First, they show en- ; 

thusiasm for detente, cultural exchanges, summits, and all 
sorts of efforts to prove that “the Russians aren’t such bad 
chaps after all,” as a member of President Nixon’s staff , 
said upon returning from a visit to Moscow. I 

. • i 

fl ■ ■ ! 

Vi* ^ EN the mood of wishful thinking in America today, j 
the first prong is almost enough. There is, however, the sec- j 
ond: the carefully indirect smearing of influential and ar- j 
ticulate Americans who persist in suspecting the sincerity j 
of all this copacetic behavior, and the carefully indirect i 
support of influential and articulate Americans who accept ! 
iL By means Til come to in a minute, these two categories 
of people are turned into the viiiains and heroes, respec- 
tively, of the American scene according to their scenario. 
The first are cold warriors, McCarthyites, and fascists; the 
-second are well, any term will do so long as it implies 
wisdom, reasonableness, and love of freedom and does not 
even remotely suggest Communism. “Communist” is the 
epithet which Soviet-front organizations like to bait those 


of the first category into using. 

As we all know, calling anything “Communist” is very 
unfashionable in America these days, and the Soviets know 
very well that the way to discredit something in our society 
is not to make it appear evil but to make it appear unfash- 
ionable. 

It is well to remember that the measure of Communist 
sedation is not the prominence of Communist sympathizers 
but the apathy of everybody else. Take the situation in 
Britain, for example. A minority of leftist extremists in the 
National Students Union has succeeded in electing four cr 
its number to the four top positions. We should perhaps 
be alarmed at the fact that a minority can win out over a j 
majority by being pushier, or simply by bothering to show j 
up at elections. But what’s really the indication of Com- 
munis: sedation in Britain is the fact that the whole coun- 
try, 100 per cent of its taxpayers — including Harold Wilson, 
Margaret Thatcher, Peregrine Worsthorne, Anthony Le- 
jeuiie, and Malcolm Muggeridge — supplies that $50,000 per 
year that the NSU budgets explicitly for sit-ins, “agitprop/* 
and other forms of disruption, and there is no sign that it 
will stop. 

Sedation does not quite go far enough, however. There Is 
no way the Soviets can completely conceal the fact that 
they are pursuing the. cold war as vigorously as ever, and 
•that detente is but one of their strategies. Unfortunately for 
them, there are a few analysts in the CIA, the State De- 
partment, the Pentagon, and even the universities who have 
the patience to read such official Soviet ideological -state- 
ments as Mr. V. N. Egorov’s Peaceful Coexistence and the 
Revolutionary Process , and. a few ordinary people in the 
world outside who rad James Burnham and Brian Crozier, 
and who axe out of reach of this second prong. This fact 
necessitates step two, diversion. 

Diversion is simply a matter of exploiting the Americans’ 
almost masochistic propensity for self-criticism and the phe- 
nomenon of social sensitivity known to -propagandists as 
‘.‘the conscience of the. affluent/' We love to find fault with 
ourselves, while being tolerant of our enemies. Witness, for 
example, the attention our media, gave to the Mylai mas- 
sacres whife they all but ignored the hundreds of worse 
massacres .committed by the other side. -Or the television 
coverage of the South Vietnamese fleeing -from the invading 
North Vietnamese. The coverage played up not the inhu- 
manity of the North Vietnamese in causing such suffering, 
but the bad behavior of the fleeing Southerners. It is as if 
in Hitler’s day the media had refrained from mentioning the 
Nazis’ extermination of the Jews and bad instead concen- 
trated on the way the 'Jews jostled one another as they were 
being led to the gas chambers. 

Because of our “conscience of the affluent/* the fact that 
our country, has fewer faults than any Communist country 
in no way protects us from damaging propaganda, nor does 
the nonexistence of n specific fault disqualify it as a sub- 

A principle of sabotage, however, is j 
that the greater the thrust of the ; 

target the less the force that is ; 

required to make.it destroy itself . \ 

ject. Organizations for “the protection of civil rights” can : 
exist only in ‘countries such as Britain and America where - 
civil rigb f s need little defending, while they are unheard of 
elsewhere. Organizations for “protecting the people from . 
alien influences” abound iri China and Russia where no 
“alien influence” would dare raise its head, and are not al- 
lowed in Britain where alien influences, including Ameri- 
cans such as myself, are on the verge of taking the place 
over. 

And if our critics, in their agonies of conscience* want 
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come genuine faults to harp on they can always read The 
Greening of America , which points out: such “abuses of 
power” as the right of airlines to provide their passengers 
with copies of Business Week and not of The Nation and 
the power of nurses in hospitals to wake up their charges 
for early breakfasts. As Lenin pointed out, nothing is too 
petty to serve diversionary purposes. Remember that the 
event that started the chain of events that brought the fall 
of Germany in 1913 was a mutiny in the German fleet over 
a cut in the soap ration, and the Russian Revolution was 
sparked by a dispute over whether Moscow typesetters were j 
entitled fc payment for punctuation marks. 1 

Sedation, even when combined with diversion, does not f 
quite add up to what Lenin called “inoculation,” the crea- : 
tion of a state, of mind in your adversaries that lets you i 
prepare for their destruction right under their noses with- 
out their being -aware of it. Optimum success is attained 
when those adversaries see nothing but good in those who 
would destroy them, and nothing but bad in those who call 
attention to the dangers. A principle of sabotage, however — 
any kind of sabotage, whether physical, moral, or intellec- 
tual — is that the greater the thrust of the target (as in the 
case of a huge locomotive racing along the track at a 
hundred miles per hour) the less the force that is required 
to make .it destroy- itself. According to Boris Ponomarev 
and other Soviet experts on the Western scene who have 
written learned papers on the “social demolition” they have 
in mind for us, it is the very fact of our strength, vitality, 
and momentum which makes us an easy target for their 
political jiu-jitsu. Thus, a degree of success in inoculation 
far short of the optimum will suffice. Our- mere tolerance 
of Communist instruments will do, as will mere^* polite 
skepticism toward those who oppose them — e.g., calling 
ncoplc like: Jauics ournna.cn, . £sri3n. Crczier, and Eugene 
Methvin cold warriors instead of fascists. It’s even pref- 
erable: the epithet “fascist” makes a target look merely evil 
while “cold warrior” makes him look ridiculous. 

I’ll save for a later article the. discussion of how CIA 
analysts see the Soviets achieving penetration and activa- , 
tion, the final steps toward their ultimate objective, a “revo- 
lutionary mass movement” in the United States. Here, I 
want to concentrate on how Lenin’s first two steps, sedation 
and diversion, are pushed to the point of achieving inocu- 
lation. This brings us to the “franchise system,” which I 
talked about in my last article [“Is. There a CIA in "Your. 
Future?” March 14] but which, judging .by the mail that 
piece provoked, requires further elaboration. 


A he franchise system, as I said, is a means devised by 
the Soviets’ new school of social demolitionists, who recog- 
nized the absurdity of Stalin’s insistence that revolutionary 
movements throughout the world could and should be con- 
trolled from Moscow, and who recognized a need for a sys- 
tem which took into account the realities of today — namely, 
that resistance to authority and discipline is what a modern 
“revolution” is all about. Under the franchise system, they 
could make use not only of Communists but of “anti-anti- 
Communists” and everybody else who is their “enemy's 
enemy.” By such a system, I said, they could achieve results 
in the manner of Colonel Sanders’ Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
without the burdens of “control.” I thought what I said was 
clear enough, but judging by the mail l got. maybe I should 
have spelled it out. I do so now. 

Tn the franchise system, as it applies to the United States, 
there are five layers: 

1. Agents (“leakers”) inside the U.S. Government who 
expose official secrets, not to the Soviets’ espionage organi- 
zation, the KGB, but to our own congressmen and journal- 
ists who can be counted upon to reveal them to the public. 

2. A combination of “front” organizations, non-Commu- } 

I niU and having no known connection with the Soviets, 
which cultivates the leakers of secrets and protects them 
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from trouble, and which systematically encourages the con- 
gressmen and journalists to make the most effective use of 
the information. 

3. “Termites”: congressmen and journalists, “anti-anti- 
Communists” or whatever, who seek to discredit exactly 
those institutions, organizations and persons the Soviets* 
for separate reasons, wish to discredit. 

4. ^Maggots”: ordinary journalists, writers, and other 
influences of public opinion who have no strong views one 
way or the other about the targets of the Soviets and the 
termites, but who know a bandwagon when they see one. 


The Soyiets see “the kids” as our 
fashion setters; they and the parents 
who consciously or unconsciously court 
and imitate them, are the audience 


5. “Subscribers”: ordinary people — sometimes, 1 regrel 
to say, including you and me — who have found that life 
goes more smoothly if they at least pay lip service to the 
myths, idols, and demons which the franchise system eventu- 
ally builds up, or who simply feel that they can't spend their 
lives writing letters-to-the-editor and making nuisances of 
themselves by jumping up to say, “Hey, watt a minute!” 
every time they hear someone advancing a notion which 
damages the country. 

How it all works is so simple that those who gamed it out 
— and who subsequently got plenty of reliable information 
to support their conclusions — wondered why they hadn’t 
thought of it before. How can a small group of planners 
. sitting in Moscow, with only limited intellectual and organi- 
i zational resources, bring about a well-coordinated and highly 
- effective program of “decomposition,” as the KGB’s “Sec- 
tion D” calls it, in a country whose economic and social 
advantages far exceed theirs, and do so through use of 
resources which are far above the planners’ own efficiency . 
and sophistication? The answer is in the relationships among 
elements of the five levels of the franchise system. 5 

Let’s start at the top, with the leakers. If you’ve read my 
book on the CIA, you may remember that I listed several 
standard types of espionage agents as they are described in 
Agency classrooms. There is the “Emily’' — the spy employed 
in a target government office who is spotted,, indoctrinated, 

: and recruited by a “principal” of a foreign intelligence ser- ; 
vice using conventional methods; the “Mickey” — the spy 
who takes the initiative in offering his services to a foreign 
intelligence service; the “Philbv” — the long term spy, re- : 
cniited in his youth, who may have taken years to work . 
hiniseif into a prominent position within tne target; the 
“Willie” — the spy who Is actually, working .-or one intelli- 
gence service while he thinks he is working lor another or 
for no intelligence service at all but tor some business firm 
trying to gain the inside track on lucrative government con- 
tracts or for some crusading congressman or newspapta 
columnist. Then, in inv last piece, 1^ described what we nu> 

\ now call the “Philip”: the leaker who sympathizes with our 
enemies and wishes to get information to them, but has 
discovered that he can do so legally — and incidentally, 
profitably- — by writing it up in a book which our enemies, 
along with thousands of other people, can buy in any book- 
j store. The, agents and quasi-agents on the .top rung of the 
franchise ladder are either “Philips” or “Willies” or a 
combination of the two, or not quite either. Jn that 
their function is much broader than any other type of agent. 

i he "Wiijie,” remember, mav be working for the KGB 
while he thinks he is working for some less anti-American 
organization, say the CIA itself. The “Willie” of the fran- 
chise system may knowingly or unknowingly be working for 
the KGB or a Comrrmnist-front organization and pretend he 
is working for the CIA, as was the case of at least one of 
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the** "former undercover CIA agents" who furnished New 
York Times reporter Seymour Hersh* information — or ‘‘dis- 
information** — on the CIA's alleged “domestic break-ins 
and wire-tappings while monitoring radicals in New York 
dry " [Xew York Times, January 19]. Needless to say, there 
ore bona fide employees of the CIA and other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies who aren't any kind of agent, and who-have 
simply been caught up in the latest fashion. Those of the 
Soviets* franchise system are easily distinguished from these, 
however, because the franchise member’s information in- 
variably takes the form of pieces of jigsaw puzzles which, 
when put together, form completed pictures of the sort the 
KG3‘s decompositionists seek to get across. Given the jour- 
nalist’s natural preference for stories that “add up/* it is not 
• remarkable that leads and information leaked to them as the 
result of KGB inspiration are the ones they most eagerly 
seize upon. - ... 

'W'hat is remarkable is the. extent to which the termites 
who seize upon the stories have been inoculated: they refuse 
to listen to dissenting information, or to any suggestion that 
they've been taken in, and they attack anyone who dares 
to dispute them. (Look at the trouble I’ve had, for example, j 
for disproving the story about Henry Kissinger’s making 
that statement, “If the Chileans are so irresponsible as to j 
elect a Communist . . .") It is the new, post-Stalin type of 
front organization that has made this possible. 

.For years, the- FBI rn our own country and the CLA 
abroad directed their efforts toward sniffing out Communist- 
cotilrolfed front .organizations, while they.should have re- , 
membersd that Lenin had advised his .followers to concen- 
trate on “mass organizations built around specific issues" f 
which were already in existence. To paraphrase Eugene : 
Mcthviu (whose book The Rioi Nfakers, incidental* v, is 
indispensable reading for anyone seeking a detailed, yet 
compulsively readable, account of the Soviets’ decomposition 
tactics in the U.S.), agents whose connection with the Com- 
munists is completely secret first locate themselves in pri- 
mary schools (and their Parent-Teacher Associations), the 
media, churches, labor unions, and charitable organizations, 
and then stimulate them to action in aid of causes which 
are not identifiable as uaiquely Communist but are “protest" 
j issues which any public-spirited citizen can get behind. The 
j Issues of civil liberties and peace are ideal because they 
; present no real problems, and allow complete range to the : 

! decompositionists to fabricate ones which suit their purposes. ! 
; Eugene Methvin exposed numerous cases where Communist | 
agents among rioters used “guerrilla theater" techniques to ! 
fake photogenic instances of “police brutality”; the F3I and j 
. the CIA have similarly uncovered dozens of cases where * 

S Communist. -agents faked cases cf “invasion of privacy" or , 
“repression of freedom of speech" in order to .provoke out- 
raged reactions from civil liberties organizations. Once the 
reactions are-under way,. they are left to the well-intentioned ; 
but naive non-Communists in the organizations. The Com- ! 
munists themselves step back into the shadows. j 

j- 

V V ithout the majority of their members realizing it, the : 
function of the front organizations is to provide a link • 
tying the leakers to the termites, while at the same time . ; 
serving as a lead wall separating the Soviets from the fran- jj 
chise system. They serve the leakers by giving them such 1 
legal assistance as they-, may require to protect them from \ 
-charges of espionage by government agencies which haven't j 
yet learned the futility of such charges, and by providing , ! 
whatever publicity, lobbying, and behind-the-scenes infiu- | ■ 
ence they may require to hold onto their jobs, to find new ’ 
ones, or merely to enjoy the delights of martyrdom. They ! 
encourage the termites by giving them inside tracks on the 
news stories they generate, by publicly idolizing them, and 
by otherwise appealing to their vanity. Vanity, when you get 
right down to it, is what the termites are all about. 
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Lenin’s main category of termites was what he called 
“useful . idiots" — compulsive anti-authority liberals, non- 
descript leftist ■ extremists who call themselves Marxists 
without ever having read Marx, and other varieties of 
individuals and groups who are against the existing order 
simply because it is the existing order. They-were useful in 
Lenin’s day because they were immediately available; they 
are useful today for the same reason, and because they fit 
nicely into various facilities of marginal value such as the 
Underground press, r or those franchise purposes which con- 
cern the CIA. however, the Soviets use “intellectuals" — a 
word that has no meaning except when enclosed in quotes, 

. and that denotes all persons in professions where there is 
freedom to -point out the problems of society and to pre- 
scribe solutions for them but no accountability for results. 
A' doctor may be cheered for announcing, “I am against 
disease in all its forms!*’ or for advocating a public health 
program, but he can't make a career that way. His success 
rests on whether or not he cures sickness — just as a lawyer’s 
rests on the cases he wins, an engineer’s on how well the 
bridges he builds stand up, and an aircraft designer's on how . 
well his airplanes fly. ' \ 

Contrast these professions with journalism, education, the 
church, and the arts. “Intellectuals" actually thrive on point- 
ing out insoluble problems, and nobody holds against them 
even their most lunatic solutions since they never get tested ; 
and are therefore never proven wrong. Moreover, unlike j 
doctors, engineers, and others in practical pursuits, they 1 
know how to state their arguments clearly and convincingly. ; 

I'm afraid I’ve sneaked in my own private explanation of , 
why it is that the problem solvers of a society move to the 
right politically while the problem finders move to the left, . 
and why the problem finders who can’t command high pay 
(the “ignorant intellectuals," we residents of Britain call ; 
them) wind up teaching Marxism in schools, while the ones 
who can, wind up writing newspaper columns and presiding 1 
over TV talk shows. 1 return to the Soviets, though, to point [ 
out that they apply this reasoning to “the kids" — who are, 1 
let us not forget, the prime target of the KGB’s efforts at 
decomposition. And why? Well, they’re useful for draft .card 
burning exercises when there are major military confronta- 
tions, and .for demonstrating us into weakened positions 
when there are minor ones, but these are not their only 
value. The Soviets see “the kids" as our fashion setters; they r 
and the parents who consciously or unconsciously court and * 
imitate them are the audience. Moreover, being long on 
perspicacity and short on practical experience, “the kids” 
are an ideal audience for the kind of people who become 
termites. They are Utopians who can be counted on to 
applaud exactly the utopian views that termites went into 
politics and the media to express. j 

„ - T 

_ ' . \ 

T ... ! 

JL he “maggot" is a journalist — or a politician, film pro- \ 
ducer, or whatever, but usually a journalist — who does not 
have any utopian notions, but who shares the termite’s need 
for applause. Or, if it’s not a need for applause motivated 
by vanity, it’s at least a practical realization that he must 
please his readers and his editors if he is to hold onto his job. 

As good an example asrl can think of is a British tele- 
vision crew I ran into in South Africa. Mind you, I hold no 
brief for the Afrikaaners and their apartheid, .but I must 
say that when I was in South Africa, equipped with some 
thirty years of investigative experience, I was unable to find 
any of the horrors that the crew featured in* the film it . 
made — little boys scavenging in garbage cans, -women carry-..’ 
ing back-breaking loads, both men and women clawing at 
the outside world through barbed wire. I asked one of the 
crew how he had managed to find such scenes to photo- 
graph, and he explained that he had put coins in the garbage 
cans, paid the women to load themselves -down with sacks 
stuffed with old newspapers, and posed the men and women 
outside the barbed wire enclosure (he couldn’t induce them 
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to go :n), while the camera crew crawled into the enclosure 
to take photographs of the curious natives who. were drawn 
to peep through the fences to see what such a weirdly 
dressed lot of white folks might be up to. Why? Because 
the producer of the film hated Afrikaaners and wanted to 
show them as being worse than they really were? Not a bit 
of it. He liked them. All he wanted was a good man-bites- 
I Jog film which fitted the mood of the viewing public. Were 
he to send his London headquarters a film showing “Somh 
Africa Good,” as he put it, his equally nonpolitical, n on- 
utopian boss would think he had lost his mind and wouldn't - 
show the film. So, South Africa Bad. And Bad it will remain, 
whatever the Afrikaaners do about their apartheid, so Ion" ; 
as that's what the maggots have to report to stay in business. 1 
Once the Soviets have “maggots" in the act, they've won ; 
the game. Anyone who argues inside a maggot-oriented 
framework can rely on assumptions. Anyone who chal- 
lenges the framework must start from scratch, and has an 
uphill job all the way. “in view of the CIA's involvement in 
Watergate," asks a member of a student audience I talked 
to a few months ago, “don't you think that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should . . . ?” and so on and so on. If I start rav 


Folks think the government would be 
negligent in its duty if it didn’t 
j haye somebody keep an eye on the 
I likes o! Mrs. Abzug 


reply by saying, “Now, wait a minute, it happens that the 
CIA was not involved in Watergate," the audience breaks 

1 ~ V 1 C. T . , 

"“ u ittuwvuo uuu ouwii i r,*ci| aput*.*rtCU 

question itself I’ve got the tiresome, thankless job of neutral- 
izing a premise which is so thoroughly accepted that, for all 
practical purposes, it's a matter of what lawyers call “judi- 
cial notice." My inclination is to say to heli with it, then 
answer the question with as few words as possible, and 
resolve not to talk to any more college audiences. 

This brings me to the “subscriber." I want you to go 
back and read the second sentence of the paragraph just 
ahead of the one above, the sentence which begins, “Mind 
you,* I hold no brief for the Afrikaaners and their apartheid." . 
That's what I mean by subscribing. I opened my sentence in j 
that way so as to establish the fact that I’m not just some j 
racist who is biased in favor of the Afrikaaners, to obviate ! 
the necessity of getting sidetracked into a lengthy discourse , 
on a subject which has nothing to do with the point I’m ’ 
trying to make, and to present that point as having come ; 
from someone who is objective. Simple declarative state- . 
ments are subject to refutation, or to the suggestion of bias 
on the part of those who make them, but assumptions tend 
to slip past our critical filters. 

We're all. I’m afraid, to some degree “subscribers." This 
being the case, and considering the subscription rates, the 
emotional and “intellectual” environment of the United , 
States is already one which favors the enemy’s objectives j 
more than - our own. I 

You will not be surprised to learn that many people out ; 
in Langley believe that their Director, William Co’hv. Kin : 
been doing too much “subscribing" of late-— especially when ; 
ne put on that obsequious performance (assuming News-' 
week's description of it -was correct) before the onoirutto-. 
poetic Mrs. Abzug. Many of them come from parts of' 
Middle America where folks think the government would be 
negligent in its duty if it did n’t have '$o»iehody keep an eve 
on the likes of Mrs. Abzug, and couldn’t care less if it’s the 
LBI, the CIA, or the Fish a«d t Wildlife Division of the. 
Department of the Interior. My personal view, shared by 

l<1 ? A S- nc V w, lh whom I’ve managed to discuss 

i :i ^ * s OWe< * to Mrs. Abzug by the 

P l ^ f o r, a ^ enc >' wJl,c h keeps files on you, me Elvis 
J ^sley ( Bob Hope, B. Fp^^l^^p^Q^/OS 


ernor Wallace, and all but two or three members of Vice 
President Rockefeller's blue ribbon commission including 
Mr. Rockfeller himself, is :i shrug of the shoulders and a 
remark to the efiect that she’s in good company. As one of 
my Agency friends said, “If we don't keep files on people 
who take it upon themselves to make contact with North 
Vietnamese officials, then whom do we keep files on?” 

I don't know Bill Colby (and neither, remarkably, do a ! 

lot of fairly high-ranking Agency members), so I — we 

may be doing him an injustice. AH the same, I would be 
happier were he to stand up to his critics and instead of 
“admitting” that the Agency has done this or that, simply 
say that it has, and explain why. Is it necessary that he 
apologize for training Tibetans to stand up to the Chinese ■ 
Communists who are occupying their country? Or for the ■ 
CIA’s having given advice to local police forces that have ; 
problems of terrorism — for the reason that “it is exceeding 
its charter"? (The story that he “admitted" that the Agency 
had “furnished information to the White House" and 
promised not to do it again is no doubt apocryphal, but the 
fact that it is circulating among Agency personnel is an 
indication of prevalent feelings.) What is needed is not a 
: series of articles in NR, but a once-and-for-all, shoot-the- 
works official paper on the present state of security in our 
country, what caused it to be in that state, and what has 
, to be don - to build up its strengths and to remedy its weak- 
’ nesses — including whatever legislation it takes to shut up the 
leakers. - * 

j But that leaves the termites and the maggots, and nei- i 
iher I nor anyone I know who agrees W’ith the sentiments I I 
express here believes that anything should be done about 
! toeni, certainly not censorship of the press, not even the 
: mild kind they have in Britain. T don’t even object to their 
j refusal to substantiate their stories or to reveal their sources 
J — so long, that is,, as they allow their country's secret intel- 
ligence agency the same privileges, and don't recoil in horror 
every time a CIA Director “withholds information." We 
can only rely on the probability that somewhere along the 
line our friends in the media will get wise* to themselves. 
Lets face it, our press has been corrupted. It is axiomatic 
that in the course of winning a bloody struggle the victor 
unconsciously absorbs some of the worst characteristics of 
the vanquished, even those he so deplored as to be drawn 
into the struggle in the first place. We’ve seen this happen 
to our armies in all our wars, from the American Revolu- 
tion to Vietnam. . I submit that the campaign asainst the 
Nixon Administration over Watergate has, in the end, 
caused much of the press to adopt the very attitudes and 
practices that the crusade was to expose, and that “at this 
point in time" those reporters who are conducting the witch- 
hunt against the CIA have more in common with Gordon 
Liddy than they have with Woodward and Bernstein. 

UT that s not all. Some of those reporters have bv now . 
become committed termites: to an extent they could not : 
possibly realize, they have become so thoroughly committed 
to an assault jjn our institutions, and on those of us who 
dare to defend them, that they continue to hawk stories that 
suit their purposes, and to persist in defending them, long 
after they ve been disproved — such as, for .example, the 
story about Kissinger’s alleged remark about the “irrespon- 
sible Chileans," which even the most naive reporter on a 
high school paper should have recognized as absurd in the . 
first place. You can rest assured that even should the con- \ 
gfessicna! committees find the Agency 99 per cent perfect — : 
the termites will blow up that remaining 1 per cent so bis 
as to prove they were right about the Agency all along, and 
make headlines about its “admitting" that 1 per cent rather 
than about its proving the 99 per cent. Look at the way the 
New } ork Times handled the Rockefeller Commission re- 
port, as a case in point. It had an eight-coJurnn two-inch 

cr, panel finds 
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j ‘PLAINLY UNLAWFUL’ ACTS/ THAT IMPROPERLY INVADED 
; AMERICAN rights; and the first paragraph read: “The Cen- 
tra! Intelligence Agency has conducted a vast network or, 
‘ unlawful or uncontrolled domestic operations that resulted 
in the creation of files on 300,000 individuals, and organiza- 
tions, mail openings, wiretappings, room bugging, bur- 
glaries, extensive ‘monitoring’ of overseas telephone calls, 
secret drug testing, and infiltration of American political 
groups, according to . the report of the Rockefeller Com- 
mission released today.” The only thing that wasn't in that 
opening paragraph (and was~only paraphrased in the first 
< page, incidentally) was the finding of the ..Commission, 

! which was: “A detailed analysis of the facts has convinced 


the Commission that the great majority of CIA’s domestic 
activities comply with its statutory authority.” To protect 
themselves (“to protect themselves from themselves as my 
favorite Jesuit puts it) the termites have invented a morality 
which allows them to pull any dirty trick in the book as 
they take out after defenders of the institution, yet retain 
the illusion that they are acting on a basis of high moral 
principles. 

What C3n be done about the subscribers? Again, nothing.. 
We live in a country where everybody subscribes to what- 
ever he likes. Rut the American people are far from stupid.; 
and their gullibility has its limits. Gl 
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By Bernard I). Nossiter rare attempts at what would 
Washington Post Foreign Service Seem to be propaganda, thus 
LONDON — The Central In- bolstering the service’s eredi- 
telligence Agency secretly ere- bility. The editors said that 
ated a news service here, Forum propaganda was apparent in 
World Features, to supply po- articles dealing with Vietnam, 
litical and other articles to wllere th ? service gave strong 
newspapers around the world, support to the official Ameri- 
according to knowledgable of- can Position, 
ficials. Tan Wright, foreign editor 

The agency quietly closed 0i ° Tll , e Guardlar,, leealled 
down the nine-year-old opera- one slanted story from Forum 
lion in April for at least two ^ orld leatur “ d ! d sh P mt ° 
■reasons, these officials said, the paper in the 1960s. It re- 
First, they said, the CIA is:P° rtcd So ™ ha h ? d re ' 

withdrawing from covert prop- !? eiv ? d hbo-17 fighter 

aganda activities of this kind.^ T ombers w t f° n ’ th h e Soviet 
Second, the agency is said to ? mon - bright who was not 
have feared that Philip Agee *? r fS n ? dltor at the time, said 
or some other dissident e* later th « 

CIA officer would blow Forum re t cord 

World Features’ cover. 

When it began seUing arti- The disclosure of Foi , um 


Wasliintrton Post Foreisrn Service 


When it began selling arti- 
cles in 1966, the service’s 


LlGb XU li;UU, U1C OCl VltC & j f-i _ _ a. _ ^ ^ T * 

owner of record, according to 3? “ f a £ in P S 

.. . , ’ T , tt tage was first made in Time 

the. officials, was John Hay Q ut, a weekly that blends left- 
IV lutiicy. former U.S. ambassa- . ^ litieal commentary 

dor to Britain and chairman of wRlt an entertainment guide 

the international Herald Tnb- Unc , , 

, * io 7 Q The link has now been eon- 

r !r s. aVS.;; s •»-* * 

Ion Scaife, who has held a va- c 7* . . 

riety of posts with the huge 3,ime. Out also published 


Mellon interests in oil and w * iat R h°w saj*s was a copy of 

ba hiking. an internal CIA memorandum 

r t„ -*■»*_ discussing the news service. 

nn Intelligence sources here have 

said he had no comment on . A .« . . 

the subject" of CIA involve- S’,,.-' 1 th te t s u d au ‘ 
ment in the news operation. A r,n 

three-day effort to reach The memo is addressea to 
Scaife for comment was un- “UC1,” probably former Direc- 
successful.] * ‘lot* of Central Intelligence t 

Editors v ln London who Riehad! Helms, and appears;, 
bought articles from Forum 'from internal evidence, to I 
World Features say that the. have been wr itten in 1968. As! 
sendee was highly profes-i printed in Time .Out. it says: ; 


siohal. Its day-to-day 


“Forum World Features Ltd. 


lions were supervised . by] (FWF) is an international 
Brian Crozier, a well-known; news feature service located 
British writer of right-wing; in London and incorporated in 
views. Crozier has denied that! Delaware whose overt aim is 
the news agency had any link | to provide on a commercial 
With the CIA. . I basis a comprehensive weekly 

Crozier’s clients recall only I service covering international 


affairs, economics, science and 
niedicine, book reviews and 
other subjects of a general na- 
ture. In its first two years, 
FWF has provided the United 
States with a significant 
means to counter Communist 
prop (sic) and has become a 
respected feature service well 
on the way to a position of 
prestige in the journalism 
world. Begun as a commercial 
entity in January, 1966, FWF 
was created from the residue 
of Forum Service an activity 
of the Cong, for Cultural Free- 
dom (CCF) from which CIA 
withdrew its support in 1968.” 

Beneath the unsigned memo 
is written / in hand: “Run W. 
knowledge and cooperation* of 
British intelligence.” 

The handwritten line re- 
flects the ground rules under 
which CIA operates here. Offi- 
cials say that the agency, 
which has a substantial staff 
at the .embassy in London, 
largely performs a liaison 
function, sharing information 
with its British counterparts. 
Forum World Features was a 
special case, and in accord 
with the convention, could op- 
erate only with the blessing 
and knowledge of the British 
intelligence services. 

Editor Crozier indignantly 
denied in a telephone inter- 
view that the news agency had 
any link with the CIA. He 
readily acknowledged that it 
was an offshoot of a CIA give- 
away news service, but in- 
sisted that he had broken the 
tic to the. agency. 

Crozier said he became di- 
rector of Forum World Fea- 
tures in 1965 when he was told 
that Whitney had bought it. 
TheLcaft-' •*, he said, he strug- 
gled to break the remaining 
links to the CIA’s Congress 


for Cultural Freedom, and 
succeeded in 1966. - 

He said that it was possible 
that some of the free-lance 
journalists from' whom he 
brought articles were in the 
pay of the CIA, When asked 
whether he knew there was 
CIA money or support for the 
^^rvicc itself he replied* 

“Not to my knowledge.” He 
then hung up. 

Crozier also insisted that he 
had. left Forum World Fea- 
tures in June 1974. However, 
documents here that were 
filed with the Department of 
Trade when the service closed 
down on April 29 list Crozier 
as the “person running the 
business.” 

His deputy, Ian Hamilton, 
also described the CIA link as 
“a whole fabrication of rub- 
bish.” Hamilton says that 
Scaife wound down the serv- 
ice because it was running at 
a loss. 

Like Crozier, Hamilton sug- 
gested that he may have been 
duped by what he called “paid 
hacks” working for the CIA. 

Undoubtedly, many of the 
free-lancers — and perhaps 
jsome of the editors — did not 
iknow about the CIA sponsor- 
Iship. 

! In fact, Forum World Fea- 
I tures was very careful about 
! the writers from whom it took 
Icopy. One American free- 
lancer living in Britain sold 1 
'several, articles to the agency.] 
j but then was told it could buy] 
ino more. “You have a Jewish 
i name,” an editor explained, 
“and our clients' in the .Middle 
East would hot like that by- 
line.”' 

A liew home Has found 
by both editors: the Institute 
for tiic Study of Conflict. j 
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? Nossiter called, had fought in the war- den said. “What happened af- trope was unified politically : 
rr, ? * Ume resistance and had met ter I left, I don’t know.”] ! Donovan^ position was slid to' i 

LONDON, June 25 — As far Allen Dulles, then- in the Of- Another director was Gen. I be that Europe must be united 
back as 2o years ago, the Cen- « of Strategic Services Walter Bedell Smith, head of j and strengthened to resS 
tral Intelligence Agency was iOSS) . and later CIA director, the CIA from 1950 to 1953 commumsm 

secretly subsidizing private Rebattet said it then seemed when the U.S. funds began ““ “ " 

political organizations promot- na tural 1° work with Dulles flowing in quantity to the pri- Kebattet thesis makes, 

ing European unity, according a ^ er the war. vate European pressure c ^ €ar I- b at Hie biggest outlay 

to a doctoral thesis written by Kebattet said that the Amer- groups. - - °* secre ^ D-S- funds went to fi- 

the son of the secretary gen- icans had not pressed any pol- Prominent members of the aance . tb e European Youth 
eral of the European Move- wy or program on the Europe- American committee included ^ a J?P a *? n ’ Between 1951 an d 
ment, one of the groups said ans Hiat the Europeans them- David Dubinsky of the Ladies this outfit got $3.8 mil- 
to have received funds. selves rejected. “We were not Garment Workers Union; Ar- lion in hidden subsidies. 

According to the disserta- uncier pressure from the thur Goldberg, then general ’ Kebattet said this group was 

tion, written in 1962 the CIA American committee/’ he said, counsel of the CIO; Conrad supported because 

using a group of distinguished He recalled that, in private Hilton, the hotel tycoon, and ? in McCloy, then the U.S. 

Americans and its own lead- talks, the Americans had Lucius Glay, former com- high commissioner in Ger- 

ers as a cover, was pumpin^ ur £ ed the formation of a Euro- mander of U.S. forces in Ger- was impressed by a 

into the European Movement P ean Defense Community many - lt was an elite group, Communist youth rally 

and its affiliates. (EDC), a proiect to overcome dominated by corporation ex- that drew 2 million to East 

From 1947 until French fears of a rearmed ecutives and bankers, and lim- Berlin. McCloy wanted the 

European ^ Movement fnd Us * seating a West- ited to 600 members. west to match it but the Euro, 

offshoots are said to have ern Em ’°P €a ” army. But here, Bebattet describes the peans successfully resisted 

spent an estimated $2 fl mil too > according to Kebattet, the money channelled through the staging what was said to be 

lion! Of n this ™he the sis Americans acted with discre- committee to Europe as “State such a crude propaganda ex- 

nhmif ti r«nil-, ine Tfte f is says tion The D roiect was uiti- Department secret funds.” ercise. ■ r 
cret IJ S funds ^nnth*' mately defeated by the French Kebattet does not disclose They got their money any- 
d anc ! the . r Assembly. which members of the Euro- way. and Kebattet gives this 

ness firms Th^w^v The younger Rebattet’s the- P ean Movement knew that breakdown of activities that 

contribution ^ sis underscores the heavy CIA secret U.S. funds were help- the funds financed in. 1952: 

centnf PUt 2t ° 8 per ’influence n the Americani in S finance their activities. 1,889 s t u d y s e e s i o n s or 

v T’ r Committee on United Europe, j His father thinks that the congresses; 90 film showings;; 

** “**“ vCCu laiOWii for some the body that transmitted the rr; overrent s first ehalrmaii, 1,743, 143 brochures in 10* 

years that the CIA secretly fi- funds across the Atlantic. Its Duncan Sandys, was aware of languages; 21 exhibitions: and 
nanced political and propa- chairman was William J. Do- Washington’s aid. Sandys, the printing of 2,765,650 
ganda activities in Europe, novan, the wartime boss of son-in-law of Winston Church- j periodicals.* ‘ 4 . 

Sl t- u 3S Radio Bree Europe, OSS, the CIA’s predecessor. |B1, was to become a minister' Kebattet says the American 
which broadcasts to Commu- Allen Dulles was vice in a Conservative government. ! committee pushed its scheme ! 
nist nations; youth and labor chairman; Thomas Braden, a The thesis indicates thatjfora European army through! 
organizations, and even some CIA official and now a- colum- Paul-Henri Spaak, the second | an action committee for the I 
publications, among them the nist, was executive director, chairman, clearly knew. He in- i supranational European Com- 
British magazine Encounter, and Charles M. Spofford, a sisted, however, that the U.S. ! munity. He reports that it got 
The European Movement, New York lawyer identified in funds pay only for special j all its money from the United 
however, has not been men- the thesis as a CIA man, was a projects so that the movement! States, but only part from gov- 
tioned among these. director. would be protected from being. 1 ernment funds. In a six-month \ 

A detailed account of the iBraden, reached for com- ‘labeled as an American tool. ! period ending on May 31,! 
relationship is given in a 1962 men t Washington, said his; Spaak later became Belgium’s 1953, the action committee 

doctoral thesis written at St j tenure with the committee i prime minister. took in $77,000. 

Antony’s College, Oxford by was before became a CIA| Donovan, the American As for Kebattet, Francois 
Francois Xavier Kebattet! He I officer and, as far as he knew, chairman is pictured as being Xavier is now 38 and a free- 
was in a unique position to the funds raised in the United remarkably blunt about the j lance interpreter. He received 
search the records and inter- States were genuinely private committee's aims, if not its his doctorate for the thesis, 
view those involved because contributions, not money from methods. He is said to have in- His father, Georges, now 67, is 
bis father, Georges, was dep- CIA - sisted that Germany must be a consultant to a private wel- 

uty secretary general and la* P*® 0 f ar as f know, there rearmed, something its neigh- fare agency aiding immigrant j 
ter secretary general of the was no CIA money in it” Bra- bors would accept only if .Eu- workers in France. j 

European Movement : . ■ v . - , , j 

‘EuropeaT’ 5 Movement' we! WASHINGTON POST 

1953: A Study in National and 3 July 1975 ‘ 

Hi te o^” a l Non ;S° V i e ? ,nmen ‘ -X V * ‘ •. * ? . is unthinkable. . . . Checks and baK- 

EuronpLn Working for /T * j l {'0 C ances need to be applied to intellign 

brought t n,?hr % „ wa !- in l st Vine I y owes . . . • ence operations . as to other; 

weekly. ; The Cf4' Under Fir® ‘‘ — The Guardian, Manchester (liberal). 

bis Paris a^artmemt 311 todav^ There are two main dangers to be Only a few of the 30.000 CIA people.. 

Georges Kebattet emphasized; averted. .One is that the agency can ? re Elected by the charges while; 

♦ that the bulk of the Cl\ \ A be missed by an unscrupulous ad v , there arc 400.000 secret Soviet iagents^. 
money went to finance the Eu- !’ ministration. The other is that it can* who- have left their bloody traces on- ‘ 

ropean Movement’s youth arm Set out of anyone’s control .... Both 1 '* history. . ... .. Intelligence service^., - 

and not his. headquarters. He / these things have happened. .. . T have nothing m ■ common with the 
estimated the, US, subsidy to — The. Times, London (independently- Salvation Army. - . 

nis own secretariat at no more » — Bonner Kuhdschau, Bonn , 

than $10,000 to $20,000 a vear \ fbat; CIA members have been ■ / • .. (conservative),, 

"We knew there were pen-! cussing, the assassination of political; , . 

pie of the CIA” on the Ameri-* leaders of countries with which the The CIA is an essential weapon tor; 

tan committee' transmitting U.S. was not even at war ... is a „ the protection of the U.S. and they 

funds, he said, “but we were demonstration of political weakness,, West. . . . While statesmen exebamt# 

not so very interested.” ! not power. . . . An autonomous CIA;- smiles and handshakes, intelligence 

. oi . lhe European.., , — , — — — . 


The CIA U mler Fir^ 

There are two main dangers to be 
averted. One is that the agency can 
be missed by an unscrupulous ad v 
ministration. The other is that it can* 
get out of anyone’s control .... Both' - 
these things have happened. ... T 

— The Times, London (independently- 

That CIA members have been dis*. 
cussing, the assassination of political; 
leaders of countries with which the 
U.S. was not even at war ... is a „ 
demonstration of political weakness,, 
not power. . . . An autonomous CIA;- 


is unthinkable. . . . Checks and bal- 
ances need to be applied to intellign 
ence operations ... as to other.:., 
workings of government. - , 

— The Guardian, Manchester (liberal). 

Only a few of the 30.000 CIA people', 
are affected by the charges while; 
there are 400.000 secret Soviet Agents ’ 
who- have left their bloody traces on - " 
history. . . .. Intelligence service?* . - 

have nothing in common with the 

Salvation Army. . *„ 

— Bonner Kuhdschau, Bonn , 

■ • (conservative)^ 

The CIA is an essential weapon for;' 
the protection of the U.S. and they 
West. . . . While statesmen exchange 
smiles and handshakes, intclligeue^; 
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services wage a silent war. . . The', 
ifiost powerful and least scrupulous 
secret police of all time, the Soviet 
KGB. is immune from criticism by" 
its government. 

— Tagesspiel, West Berli^ 
(independent)./ 

A tough fight lies ahead if U.S?- 


lenders really intend to dear out/ll 
jungle growth of the CIA. . . . R 


this is what must be done if U.S., 
relatjons with the rest of the world* 
are to be healthy. 

^Politikcn, Copenhagen (liberal^ 

(^197S. Atlas World Preaa Revitw * 
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• By Norman Kempster 

Washington Star Staff Writer > 

CIA Director William ■ 
Colby revealed today a CIA 
agent participated in a con- 
gressional campaign with- 
out the knowledge of the 
candidate and filed reports 
on campaign activities to 
the CIA’s “Operation 
Chaos” campaign against 
domestic anti-war groups. 

In testimony to a House 
subcommittee Colby con- 
ceded the activity was not 
proper and he pledged, “it 
will not occur again.” 

Colby refused to identify 
the congressional candidate ; 
or the agent. But he said 
’ the candidate did not realize I 

that tho Ofionf I 

the dX 

REP. JOHN CONYERS, 
D-Mich., asked Colby if he 
was aware of an agent 
being placed in a congres- 
sional campaign. 

“Not placed,” Colby re- 
sponded. “I am aware of a 
CIA agent, visiting Ameri- 
ca from abroad, who was . 
invited by a candidate to \ 
accompany him for a few i 
days. The candidate did not ! 
know that he was a CIA ' 
agent.” t 

Conyers asked if the : 
candidate won or lost.. 

* 4 T think he lost,” Colby 
said. 

*‘That follows,” Conyers 
said with a touch of sar- 
casm. 

“The CIA had nothing to 
do w,th him losing,” Colby 
said. ; 

. Colb y sa *d he could not 
identify the candidate be- 
cause to do so might reveal 
me identity of the agent., • 
is still working for the 
' -n overseas. 

A strong posf- 

^onnrotectingthJiden-.' 
'v.ri° r ..w a eents," Cojbv 
,. '^ e are having' a 
^ 'we just now." 
*,*V/V a . itrs responded, "i 
•* , ’ r ^ lr p n R position on 
w „ pln £ people win 

t ;°"Rressional elec- 

.*« " .*« <ten't know if 
t;:. more (cases of 

no more,” 


Colby said. 

In response to a question 
from Rep. Bella Abzug, D« 
N.Y., chairman of the 
House Government Opera- 
tions Committee’s subcom- 
mittee on government 
information and individual 
rights, Colby confirmed 
that the agent filed reports 
to Operation Chaos. 

“Is that proper?” Abzug 
asked. 

. “No,” Colby said. .“I 
have corrected the errors of 
the past. It will not occur 
again.” 

COLBY ALSO said the 
CIA has files on between 70 
and 75 members of Con- 
gress. He said 1h«t if ?r»v 
member asks for informa- 
tion from his file the agency 
will provide it. He said 
about 30 lawmakers have 
filed such requests. 

The hearing was fre- 
quently acrimonious. Colby 
insisted that further inves- 
tigations could damage the 
nation’s intelligence system 
while Democrats on the 
committee accused the 
director of failing to pro- 
vide adequate information 
to permit the Congress to 
supervise the CIA. 

“The United States has 
developed the best intelli- 
gence service in the 
world,” Colby said. “We 
must not destroy it through 
sensational or irresponsible 
exposure.” 

Colby and Abzug dashed 
sharply, with accusing the 
CIA of sharing its files and 
information with other gov- 
ernment agencies “much 
like back-fence gossip.” 

The purpose of the hear- 
ings is to determine if the 
CIA should continue to 
enjoy an exemption from 
the Privacy Act of 1974. 

IN HIS OPENING state- 
ment Colby said Congress 
should limit its prying into 
agency secrets. - 

“If American intelligence 
is to continue to be effec- 
tive. there must be limits to 
public exposure of its ac- 
tivities,” the CIA director 
said. 

But Abzug said such 
arguments are an attempt 
by the CIA “to blind the 


Congress and the American 
people to the fact that no 
agency like the CIA can 
function properly if it is 
going to violate every sin- 
gle law of the country.” 

She then cited examples 
from the Rockefeller 
Commission report of CIA 
mail openings, attempts to 
disrupt dissident groups 
and other violations of the 
agency’s charter. 

Even before Colby was 
permitted to read his open- 
ing statement he and the 
chairman engaged in a 
heated exchange. 

Abzug asked why Richard 
Ober, operational head of 
Operation Chaos, hud not 
come as a witness. “I will 
speak for the agency,” . 
Colby replied. 

“IS THERE any reason 
why he is not here this 
morning?” Abzug snapped. 

“I did not ask him to 
c’ome,” Colby replied 
blandly. . 

“Are you aware that the 
committee wanted him to 
come?” Abzug asked. 

“I have been so inform- 
ed,” Colby replied. 

Meanwhile, House Demo- 
cratic leaders are urging the 
antagonists in the" battle 
that has immobilized the 
House CIA committee to 
paper over their differences 
soon so that the long-stalled 
investigation can get start- 
ed. 

House Speaker Carl . Al- 
bert, Democratic Floor 
Leader Thomas R. O'Neill 
and Caucus Chairman Phil- 
lip Burton have made it 


plain that they want a set- 
tlement that will not invite 
charges of cover-up. 

Rep. Michael Harrington, 
D-Mass., whose harsh 
criticism of Committee 
Chairman Lucien Nedzi 
contributed to the impasse, 
said Albert, O’Neill and 
Burton yesterday urged 
him to get together with 
Nedzi in the hopes of reach- 
ing an accommodation. 

But a spokesman for 
Nedzi, D-Mich., said the 
chairman was not interest- 
ed in a “patch-up” agree- 
ment that would restore a 
situation which Nedzi had 
earlier found “intolerable.” 

THE HOUSE investiga- 
tion broke down into inter- 
nal strife earlier this month 
when a majority of the 
committee’s Democrats de- 
manded that Nedzi quit as 
chairman because the 
Michigan Democrat had 
been briefed on CIA mis- 
deeds and had not informed 
other members of the 
panel. 

In response to the attacks 
on him, Nedzi submitted his 
resignation as chairman, 
saying the situation had be- 
come “intolerable.” How- 
ever, the House refused to 
accept the resignation, an 
action which Nedzi consid- 
ers a vote of confidence in 
him and a vote of no confi- 
dence in the dissidents. 

Harrington said Albert, 
O’Neill and Burton 
emphasized to him that they 
want a solution as soon as 
possible, preferably before 
the House begins its July 
4th holiday on Friday. 


LONDON TIMES - 
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| 'KGB or CIA? • 

- From Princess Elizabeth of Yugo~ 
j slavia 

I .Sir, Of the two major powers, l 
j‘ wonder which side sports the 
J greater number of secret agents ? 

; Is it mere Soviet discretion, or • 
are we so intimidated by “ Big 
Brother” that the activities ot the 
KGB always seem to be over- 
shadowed by those of the CIA ? 
Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH BALFOUR, 

215 Kings Road, SW3. 
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meet 


The Central Intelligence j 
Agency admitted yesterday | 
that a suspected member ofaj 
muliimillion-dollai* opium ring 
had spied for the agency in 
Thailand. 

But the CIA denied in a let- 
ter that Puttaporn Khram- 
khruan, 30/ a Burmese, had 
been ordered to do anything 
illegal. 

Drug charges against 
Khramkhruan and a U.S. 
Peace Corps volunteer in 
Thailand, Bruce Hoeft, were 
dropped mysteriously last 
year by federal prosecutors. 

Four others have pleaded 
guilty to smuggling charges 
and the government is seeking! 
two fugitives in the case, in-j 
volving $2.5 million worth of! 
opium seized in Chicago in 
1973. 

Acting CIA Director Carl 
Ducket told® Sen. Charles _H. 
Percy (R-IJ.L) in a letter that 
Khramkhruan was hired in 
1972 to report on drug activi- 
ties. 

But he said the CIA refused 
to provide witnesses or rec- 
ords lest its drug intelligence 
operations in Thailand be un- 
covered. Percy had asked if 
charges against the two were 
dropped because the agency 
failed to cooperate with the 
prosecutors. 

Khramkhruan was arrested 
in 1973 while studying at Syra- 
cuse University in New York 
State under a program spon- 
sored by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

He was reported to have re- 
turned to Chiang Mai, Thai- 
land, last October after, 
charges were dropped. 

U.S. Customs officials broke 
the drug case in early 1973 
when they seized' 59 pounds of 
raw opium in film canisters, 
and found one package with 
Khramkhruan’s Chiang Mai 
address on it. 

CIA documents supplied to 
; Percy indicated that Khram- 
f khruan had admitted to fed- 
era! officials that lie was en- 
| gaged in shipping narcotics. : 
file also said he furnished the 
! wrapping paper and string for 
this shipment. 

The CIA said in the letter 
that Khramkhruan had identi- 
fied other people in the case. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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Detente for spies ’ 

Several points are raised by the disclosure . 
oi large-scale Soviet eavesdropping on Amer- 
ican private phone traffic. They are among the 
reasons for serious consideration of a step that 
has never been taken seriously before: adding 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) a mutual Soviet-American effort to 
limit clandestine activities, too. 

The first point is that, in the midst of all the 
criticism of the CIA, no one should forget the 
pervasive operations of its Soviet counterparts 
— all without the curbing exemplified in 
America’s current wave of self-investigation. 
The Rockefeller commission is reported to 
have heard testimony that congressmen and 
businessmen are among the Americans whose 
long-distance phone calls have been moni- 
tored by the Russians. The question is raised 


Vi/hpthor- fl-ic 


gained could be 


used by the Soviet KGB to influence or 
perhaps even recruit Americans. 

Other points involve the United States 
response to the Soviet activities. U.S. agents 
allegedly had a sort of dial-a-spy system to 
listen in on what the Russians listened in on. 
As a senator reportedly complained, “Appar- 
ently . . . our own intelligence agencies knew 
about it and didn’t tell us. What we must 
determine is how that information was being 
used by our own people and why they didn’t 
stop the flow immediately.” 

Now the whole subject has to be in- 
vestigated, along with other intelligence aetiv- . 
ities concerning law-abiding American citi- 
zens. Clearly it would be in the long-range 
interest of reducing both domestic and inter- 
national tensions to cut down on at least the 
“dirty tricks” of U.S. and Soviet espionage. 

If such a prospect seems like pie in the sky, 
it may come a little closer because of spies in 
the sky. High-flying cameras and other tech- 
nological advances can more accurately pro- 
vide much of the information for which cloak- 
and-dagger means used to be relied on. In 
Sunday’s Washington Post, Arthur M. Cox, a 
former State Department and CIA official, 
made a ground-breaking case for technology 
plus detente and arms control creating a 
situation for negotiation toward mutual phas- 
ing out of clandestine operations by the U.S. 
and the Russians. He acknowledges doubts 
that the closed society of the Sovibt Union 
would ever give up such activities. “But,” he 
adds, “if we intend to move ahead with a 
growing detente, now is the time to find out.” 
Indeed it is. 
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Kelley cites rise 

* in foreign agents 

By Reuter 

Washington 

Federal Bureau of Investigation direc- 
tor Clarence M. Kelley says a steady 
i increase in the number of foreign agents 
j in the United States has posed a substan- 
tial threat to U.S. security. 

Declining to discuss details in an opes 
session, he told the House of Represents 
| tives judiciary subcommittee on civil 
liberties that the United States has been 
designated a prime target by the in- 
telligence services of Communist-bloc 
countries. 

“The intensity of their operations 
against us may be gauged by the steady 
increase of intelligence officers assigned 
to the United States,” Mr. Kelley said* 
“Hostile intelligence operations carried 
out by these individuals are highly sophis- 
ticated and varied in nature.” 

The director said Congress would 
cripple the FBI’s ability to meet the 
threat from foreign agents if it were to 
enact approved pending proposals that 
would restrict the government’s con- 
ducting of wiretaps and electronic sur- 
veillance in cases dealing with national 
' security. 

Mr; Keiiey’s testimony came in the 
w ake of disclosures by the Justice Depart- 
ment that electronic surveillances con- 
ducted by the government in the name of 
national security sharply increased since 
1972 and a court ruling that the govern- 
ment must obtain a warrant before 
installing a wiretap even in cases of 
national security when the victims of the 
tap are not agents of or collaborators with 
a foreign power. 

Mr. Kelley strongly objected to a 
provision in one bill that would require 
the Justice Department to show probable 
cause that a subject for surveillance w as a 
foreign agent engaged in activities threat- 
ening national security. 

Under present procedure, wiretaps and 
bugs have been installed without a court 
order when the Attorney General or other 
government officials have determined it 
j u r as necessary to protect national security 
or to obtain foreign intelligence. 

In criminal cases, however, prior court 
authorization is required for a w iretap. 
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ARMS control depends on intelligence 


BY ERNEST CONINE 

Fred C. Ikle. chief of the U.S. arms control 
agency, uttered some words of caution the 
other day that deserve sober consideration in 
the witch-hunting atmosphere which now- 
surrounds the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In an address to the Pittsburgh World Af- 
fairs Council. Ikle expressed concern that too 
much exposure of too^ many secrets could 
damage, irreparably, the ability of the CIA 
and other intelligence-gathering organizations 
to do their jobs. And ' if that happens, he 
warned, you can kiss goodby the prospect of 
future progress in arms control negotiations. 

Arms control is not, of course, the only area 
of U.S. national policy which will be deeply 
affected by the way in which the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, headed by 
Sen. Frank Church (D-Ida.), conducts its in- 
vestigation of the nation's intelligence appara- 
tus. N . 

However, one need go no further than the 
strategic arms limitation talks— and the sus- ' 
picions and uncertainties which they involve 
—to see that the maintenance of a dependa- 
ble, proficient intelligence service is as impor- 
tant now as in the worst days of the cold war. 

The Soviet Union is a closed society which 
«J‘X> not publish details of its defense budget. 
There is no free press to report on delibera- 
tions within the Politburo, and no indepen- 
dent legislative body to demand explanations 
from the foreign policymakers and nuclear 
strategists. The Kremlin resolutely rejects 
proposals for on-site inspections by other par- • 
nos to verify compliance with arms-controi 
agreements. ; 

Thus the United States can afford to enter - 
into arms control agreements only to the ex- 
tent { hat it has reliable means of checking for 
itself on Soviet compliance. And if such 
means are not available, it must err on the 
side of caution— conceivably passing up gen- 
uine opportunities to put a cap on the nuclear 
arms competition. ' . ■ 

As Ikle told his Pittsburgh audience a week 
ago, To have meaningfuf and reliable arms 
control, we have to tyiow what the other side 
l ' s doing. -Anri we cannot, find out simply by 
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asking ... if we cannot maintain the privacy 
of certain intelligence activities, our arms 
control efforts will become paratyzed.” 

What’s the big deal? it may be asked. After 
ail, most intelligence is gathered these days 
through technological means rather than by 
cloak-and-dagger operators. And nobody is 
proposing that we stop using spy-in-the-sky 
satellites to keep photographic tabs on Soviet 
shipyards, missile sites and troop movements. 

With photographs taken from cameras 100 
miles above the earth, analysts can identify 
objects as small as 12 to 18 inches. Heat-sensi- 
* live satellites detect missile firings and nu- 
clear tests. American - radar tracks missile - 

Ernest Canine is a member of The Times' 
FJditorial Board . 

trajectories, and monitoring of electronic sig- 
nals broadcast by the missiles back to Soviet 
scientists can provide vital data on the in- 
nards of multiple warheads. • , 

One problem, however,, is that the Russians 
are playing games with provisions of existing 
SALT agreements which forbid either side 
from interfering with the other's technologi- 
c ■ I means of verification. Canvas covers have 
been placed over missile launching sites to 
shield them from the prying eyes of U.S. 
space cameras, and efforts have been made to 
jam the telemetry receivers which are used to 
monitor details of Soviet missile tests. * 

Even without Soviet cheating, reconnais- 
sance satellites cannot see inside a missile silo 
to determine precisely what kind of missile is 
there, nor can they see inside the missiles to 
■determine whether multiple warheads are be- 
ing deployed.. . . ’ 

Most important of all, no satellite can ever 
see inside the heads of the Soviet leaders, to. 
divine the degree of good faith with which 
they enter arms control accords. 

Technological efforts are made to get 
around such problems. A massive network of 
listening posts records military and other ra- 
dio communications. At one' point the CIA is 
said to have actually built 'a system which 
tried, unsuccessfully, to listen in on Kremlin 
telephone conversations. 


More successful was another .project, ir. 
which U.S. submarines' tapped comnusjks- 
tions cables .on Soviet coastal, waters, and 
thus v/ere able on occasion to intercept high- 
level military messages. ' 

In the. final analysis,' however, it remains 
highly important to obtain intelligence ten 
defectors or disgruntled Soviet citizens in key 
positions. 

. The most ..celebrated known case was, that 
of Col. Oleg Penkovsky. who sat at the very 
nerve center of the Soviet military establish- 
ment. Without the detailed political and tech- 
nical intelligence he provided, John F. Kenrce- 
..dy would have been in a very poor position to 
deal with the 1062 Cuban missile crisis. 

Obviously, however, no Soviet informants 
his right mind will deal -with a CIA which is 
no longer able to keep a secret. Nor will 
* friendly foreign intelligence services which 
may have such an' agent in place. 1 . ‘ ; 

It is disturbing that so many public officials 
and members of the press no longer seem 
willing to recognize that there is any such 
thing as a legitimate secret. 

The New York Times, for example, pub- 
lished a story which not only disclosed toe 
above-mentioned, previously supersecret 
marine operation in Soviet coastal waters, bat'. 
gave its. code designation and the name of its 
chief operational officer. It is- unclear what 
public right-to-know was served thereby. 

Since then, an army of blabbermouths in 
both Congress and the Executive Branch 
have leaked rumors of political assassinations 
planned or carried out by the CIA, without 
waiting for the Senate committee to do sts 
job. The media have rushed these into print 
without supporting evidence and without ap- 
parent concern for the damage which a- dis- 
torted or erroneous leak .could do to U.S. rela- 
tions with other countries. 

CIA Director William Colby has pleaded 
with Congress and the nation's editors and 
publishers to recognize that there are ’’bad se- * 
crels” about the CIA wtoich must be . exposed 
—but that there are also "good secrets* 
which must be kept., - ! 

Sure, it is a self-serving request. But it is ! 
also a very accurate reflection of reality... ‘ 


Times Almost 


Washington . 

The Rockefeller commis- 
sion released its report on the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
the night of June 10, and the 
morning of June 11 the New 
York Times almost broke an 
«rra patting itself on the back. 
It was a remarkable acrobatic 
exercise; k jnerits a round of 
faint applause. 

■ The Times started all this 
business about the CIA with a 
spread-eagled story by Sey- 
mour Hersh December 22 It 
is useful to recall exactly 

what was charged at the time. 

Ama was the accusation: That 


Patting Its Own 


lack 


“the CIA, directly violating 
its charter , conducted a mas- 
sive, illegal domestic intelli- 
gence operation during the 
Nixon administration 
against the anti-war move- 
ment and other dissident 
groups in the United States.” 

In its lead story of June 11, 
the Times exulted that the 
Rockefeller commission's re- 
port “confirmed the basic ele- 
ments of an article in the New 
York Times December 22.” 

If you perceive that a cou- 
ple of elements are missing, 
your perception is functioning 
nicely. Curiously, these identi- 


cal elements also were miss- 
ing from a story on page 22, in 
which the Times again laud- 
ed the Times. The page 22 en- 
comium said that the commis- 
sion’s report “affirmed in vir- 
tually every respect an ac- 
count in the New York Times 
last December 22 of a ‘mas- 
sive, illegal domestic intelli- 
gence operation against the 
anti-war movement and other 
dissident groups in the United . 
States/ ” . 

Suppose we put this affair 
in perspective. The commis- 
sion report dees not confirm 
that the CIA conducted these 

32 


over CIA 


“massive” and “illegal” oper- 
ations in “direct violation of 
its charter.” On the contrary, 
the report emphasizes that the 
CIA’s charter is vague, ambig- 
uous, and subject to conflict- 
ing interpretations by reason- 
ably minded mem The report 
does assert that over the past 
28 years, a few men in the 
CIA did a few things that were ’ 
“plainly unlawful.” 

What about a key element 
in the original Times story,, 
that these horrid things hap- 
pened “during the Nixon ad- 
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tuT? That element 
tt&m to have dropped down 
\bc memory hole. Tfce report 
makes it clear that Operation 
CHAOS, as it came to be 
known, began August 15, 1967, 
in response to “continuing, 
substantia] pressure” from 
President Johnson. Yes, the 
operation continued “during 
the Nixon administration/’ 
bat the genesis was with the 
Democratic administration. 

Was the operation “mas- 
sive’'? In terms of the CIA’s 
own commitment, it was min- 
iscule, Fewer than 30 agents 


were assigned to the project. 

At its peak, the staff totaled 
52, In terms of the intelli- 
gence gathered, wc may make 
our own judgments. Probably 
half a million persons were in- * 
volved between 1967 and 
1972 in anti-war dis3idence._ 
The CIA indexed 300,000 
names. But “personality files” 
were compiled on only 7,200. 

; Was the operation “il- 
legal”? in the commission’s 
view, “some domestic activi- ? 
ties of Operation CHAOS un- 5 
lawfully exceeded the CIA’s . 
statutory authority.” But that 
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finding has to be set against 
the commission’s finding that 
the mission itself— to study 
foreign influence on domestic 
dissidence— was proper. 

The great bulk of the CIA’s 
investigation was lawful, pru- 
dent, and discreet. Files were 
kept under absolute security. 
The commission could find no 
evidence that the CIA at any 
time engaged in any “person- 
al or electronic surveillance, 
wiretaps, or unauthorized en- 
tries against any dissident 
group or individual.” 

Yes, the CIA is fairly sub- 


ject to criticism for its excess- 
es, and for knuckling under to 
the pressures applied by suc- 
cessive presidents. It is a hu- 
;man institution, subject to hu- 
man error. But on balance, 
and considering the dirty, del- 
icate, dangerous nature of its 
assignment, the CIA— at least 
in its domestic performance 
—merits far more credit than 
blame. 


A S ONE READS the entirely predictable Soviet-bloc 
reactions to the Rockefeller commission report 
published on. this page today, it becomes evident that 
a bit of perspective is required. First, it needs to be 
said that the opportunity for hypocritical gloating and 
hostile propaganda given Moscow is a small price to pay 
for the public cleansing of the CIA that is now going 
on in Washington. Fortunately, Americans have not held 
back from the exercise out of the misguided notion that 
it is not worth the embarrassment, as welcome and 
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tionably is. A society like ours, which rests on the know- 
ing consent of the governed, has no other acceptable 
way to remedy the flaws that afflicted the CIA’s per- 
formance by virtue of its abuse of secret power. 

So, the United States has to be prepared to take its 
lumps. To read these “Other Voices” literally, however, 
one would think that the Soviet Union had never engaged 
in secret intelligence operations abroad or, for that mat-, 
ter, in police repressions at home. In fact, the Russians ' 
have never stopped engaging in both. The kinds of CIA 
activities now being uncovered in the United States are 
the normal fare of the KGB, an organization which, 
needless to say, does not have to fear that other elements 
of Soviet society or government will unmask it in public. 
Pravda is not likely to report, for instance, that KGB 


subsidies sustain the strikes which are one of the minor- 
ity Communist Party’s principal anti-democratic tactics 
in Portugal today. Do not hold your breath waiting for 
a Politburo member to deplore the continuing surveil- 
lance of millions of Soviet citizens by the KGB. 

The disclosure of CIA misdeeds tempts some properly 
outraged Americans to conclude that there is no real 
difference between the CIA and KGB, or between their 
respective societies. This is a critical point. Certainly 
both organizations nave regarded themselves, at least 
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Whether one or the other has been more adventuresome 
or more effective abroad is, on the basis of the known 
facts, hard to say. In respect to domestic activities, how- 
ever, no meaningful comparison can be made. The CIA 
and FBI function in a free society. There is a limit to 
how far they can stray. And they can be called to ac r 
count; that is, in fact, what we are now witnessing. But 
the KGB represents the fundamental method of govern- 
ment in a country like the Soviet Union: there is hardly 
. any limit short of outright Stalinist terror on what it 
can do, and there is no way to call it to account. We 
Americans sometimes lash ourselves rhetorically by 
declaring that there is no difference between ourselves 
and the Russians. But the preservation of that difference 
is actually the essential and welcome purpose of the 
current inquiry into the CIA. 
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By James Deakin 

Special to The Washington Star 

The Senate select intelligence com- 
mittee has begun an investigation of 
reports that United States intelli- 
gence agencies have been monitoring 
telephone calls of American citizens 
in violation of federal law. 

Congressional sources said the 
investigation will focus on the Na- 
‘‘-alSecurity Agency, a super-se- 
^tet b.S. intelligence organization- 
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other electronic communications of j 
foreign nations. 

Staff members of the select com- 
/ mittee headed by Sen. Frank Church, ■ 
D-Idaho, hhve had “initial contacts” ; 
with NSA officials, the sources said. 
They said the purpose of the investi- 
gation would be to determine wheth- 
er there had been “abuses’* in the 
agency’s operations. 

The NSA “has never been subject- 
ed to scrutiny by Congress,” but its 
activities clearly come within the 


investigation of the CIA and other 
U.S. intelligence units, the sources 
said. 

They said the question of whether 
the NSA has been intercepting tele- 
phone conversations within the 
United States was “definitely one of 
the areas that will be explored” by 
the Senate committee. 

ALLEGATIONS THAT the NSA 
has monitored telephone calls by 
American citizens, in apparent viola- 
tion of federal statutes, have come to 
the attention of the National Commis- 
sion for the review of Federal and 
State Laws Relating to Wiretapping 
and Electronic Surveillance, it was 
learned. 

A spokesman for the commission 
said, however, that the commission 
did not plan to investigate the allega- 
‘ tions because “this is the purview of 
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the source of the reports but said 
they identified the NSA as the agency 
that allegedly had monitored tele- 
phone communications within the 
United States. 

Asked to comment on the allega- 
tions. an NSA spokesman, Norman 
Boardman, said: “Oh no, we’re not 
making any comment on that.” , 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch report- 
ed last week that Russian techni- 
cians. using space satellites or anten- 
nas on top of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington, were believed to be 
monitoring thousands of long dis- 
tance telephone calls in the United 
States each year. 

BECAUSE U.S. electronic and 
computer technology is considered 
superior to that of Russia, many per- 
sons who pay close attention to the 
operations of U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies believe that they are conducting 
similar monitoring of telephone calls 
within the United States. 

The Rockefeller commission’s re- 
port on the CIA said that the CIA had 
received 1100 pages of materials 
from **an international communica- 
tions activity” conducted by “anoth- 
er agency of the government.” 

John Marks, a former intelligence 
officer for the State Department, 
identified the other agency as the 
NSA. The material apparently 
’consisted of transcripts of overseas 
telephone calls, cables and other 


communications by U.S. citizens who 
Were being investigated as part of 
the CIA’s “operation chaos.” 

HOWEVER, THE Federal Com-, 
munications Commission has receiv- 
ed no information or complaints that 
similar monitoring of domestic tele- 
phone calls is being carried out by 
any U.S. intelligence agency, Fred 
McKinney, deputy chief of the FCC’s 
field operations bureau, said. 

McKinney said the FCC’s equip- 
ment is “not sophisticated enough” 
to determine whether space satellites 
or antennas are being used'to inter- 
cept long distance calls that are 
transmitted through the air, by radio 
microwaves. About 70 percent of all 
long distance calls in the United 
States are transmitted by microwave 
relays. 

Section 2511 of Title .18 of the 
United States Code makes it a crimi- 
nal offense for unquthorized persons 
to intercept or to attempt to intercept 
“any wire or oral communication.” 

McKinney said this covers all tele-‘ 
phone conversations, including those 
transmitted by microwaves. The 
maximum penalty for violations is a 
$10,000 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment or both. 

Another statute, the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, makes it a federal 
offense to intercept “any radio com- 
munication.” McKinney said 
telephone calls transmitted by mi- 


crowaves “clearly fit the definition of 
radio communications.” , 

Both statutes permit monitoring by 
certain authorized individuals and 
organizations, but in neither case 
does the list of exemptions include 
personnel of intelligence agencies or 
the agencies themselves. 

From computer banks of thousands 
or hundreds of thousands of tele- 
phone conversations, individual con- 
versations can be retrieved by pro- 
gramming “catch words,” said 
Charles Morgan of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

“You merely program the comput- 
er to retrieve all conversations in 
which the word ‘military’ occurs, or 
‘Russian’ or whatever subject you 
are interested in,” he said. “The 
computer scans thousands of conver- 
sations and comes up with those that 
have the catch words in them.” 

An indication of some of the more 
sophisticated ways of storing and re- 
trieving telephone conversations was 
given in testimony last year by Ste- 
phen J. Lukasik, former director of 
the Defense Departments Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

“A computer system has been 
demonstrated that is capable of 
understanding speech and acting on 
the substantive content of the 
speech,” Lukasik told the defense 
subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 


WASHINGTON POST 
17 June 1975 


/Clayton Fritchey 


OHS© It© 


• The more the Rockefeller Commis- 
sion’s report oo. its investigation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency is studied, 
the clearer it is that there’s not much 
Wrong with the agency that a change 
of presidential performance wouldn’t 
cure. Reform should begin at the 
White House. ... 

“ The commission did not ignore the/ 
culpability of Presidents over the 
years, but it more or less confined it- 
self to saying softly that only “some” 
of the agency’s questionable' activities 
Were initiated, or ordered by Presi- 
dents, either directly or indirectly.” 

The actual record, however, * indi- 
cates that most of major violations and 
roost of the significant delinquencies 
dan be traced back to White House 
pressure of one kind or another over 
the last two decades, regardless of 
whether the Democrats or Republicans 
were iir power. ■ . 

lb In rare instances, some of our chief 
executives have stepped - up and ac- 
cepted the blame for CIA undertak- 
ings that backfired. Dwight Eisen- 
hower personally took responsibility 
for the U-2 incident, which set back de- 
pute with the Soviet Union for a dec- 
ade. John F. Kennedy later took the 
blame for the CIA’s disastrous Bay of 
•Pigs Cuban invasion. , 

“On the whole, however, the Wh u c 
House has consistently gone to great 
ppJns to conceal its pressures on the 
CIA, the chief reason being that the 
pressures were often motivated more 
by political than security considera- 
tions. as in former President Nixon’s 
efforts to subvert the agency in the 
}\ atergate cover-up. 

The full story of the CIA’s assassina- 


tion activities has yet to come out, but 
all signs suggest that these initiatives 
were essentially White House specials. 
Even now the public doesn’t have all 
the facts about CIA’s hidden role in , 
.overthrowing various foreign govern- 
ments (as in Iran, Chile and 
Guatemala), but they could not have 
■ been undertaken except by presiden- 
tial direction. 

It is not easy even for the most cou- 
rageous CIA directors to resist a deter- 
mined President when, in the name of 
alleged national security, he wants 
.something done that 'may seem in^ 
propef, reckless or possibly illegal;. 
Who is "the director to challenge the 
commander-in-chief? Anyhow, uncoop- 
erative directors can readily be re- 
placed. '• 

Once in a long while an agency head 
will defy a President, as the late J. Ed- 
gar Hoover did when Nixon tried to es- 
tablish a goverhment-wide undercover 
spy and intelligence operation, involv- 
ing proposed burglary and illegal mail 
interception. Hoover merely asked 
Nixon to put it in writing, which was 
enough to kill it, but the independence 
of the FBI chief was so rare that it is 
still being talked about. The other 
agencies involved, including the CIA, 
i went along with Nixon’s scheme. 

The Rockefeller Commission sug- 
gests Presidents should be more scru- 
pulous and CIA directors more princi- 
pled, That would be nice, but it is not 
likely that future chief executives and 
CIA chiefs will, on the average, be any 
better than their predecessors. 

“Simply an admonition of that kind 
is plainly not adequate,” says Sen. 


Frank Church (D-Ida.), chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee that is inves- 
tigating all government intelligence. 
“What we need,” Church says, “is a 
law with criminal penalties.” And be- 
yond that, as everybody, including the 
Rockefeller Commission, now agrees, 
is the need for relentless congressional 
monitoring of all CIA activity, espe- 
cially in the political realm. 

Since 1947, when the CIA was estab- 
lished, 150 resolutions have been intro- 
duced in Congress to provide different 
■. types of formal oversight of the 
agency, but up to now it has escaped 
being leashed. In recent years it has 
reported to a feeble, informal congres- 
sional “watchdog” group, which, hardly 
ever meets and never asks questions 
when it does. 

Not even the super sensitive Atomic ] 
Energy Commission, which guards the ! 
most crucial secrets of all, is free of 
strict congressional supervision. . The 
CIA’s argument against oversight is 
the alleged danger of “leaks.” Oppo- 
nents of the congressional Joint At- 
omic Energy Committee once said the 
same thing, and in almost 30 years 
there lias never been a serious breach 
by members of that group. 

Future CIA directors should wel- 
come a similar permanent joint com- 
mittee on intelligence, for thJn future 
Presidents would have to think twice 
before giving dubious secret orders 
that would have to be disclosed to a 
demanding oversight group, especially 
if it were headed up by someone with 
the purposeful integrity of a Frank 
Church. 

© ISTS. Los Angcteo time# 
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Ifalg' ©escribes Probe of Leaks 



By Timothy S. Robinson 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig has 
suggested that mistrust by 
members of the White House 
staff in 1969 of then-National 
Security Council aide Henry 
Kissinger may have prompted 
| the sending of identical dual 
reports from the FBI to both 
Kissinger and President Nixon 
about wiretaps of newsmen 
and government officials. 

The newsmen and govern- 
ment officials were tapped as 
part of a wide-ranging probe 
of alleged leaks of classified 
information to the press. 
Haig’s comments about Kis- 
singer were made in a depos- 
ition filed yesterday in U.S. 
District Court in a lawsuit by 
one of the tapped persons, for- 
mer national security aide 
Morton Halperin, and is Haig’s 
most -detailed public descrip- 
tion of his role in that pro- 
gram. 

i The deposition describes in 
[detail the climate in which th • 
j taps were placed cn newsmen 
| and government officials, and 
traces Haig’s role as the pro- 
posed brief surveillances of 17 
persons developed over the i 
next two years. Haig himself 
describes his role as a 
| “conduit” in the operation, 
t neither an “urger or an adv& 
jeate or a disadvocate.” 

However, his answers to the 
deposition portray him as the 
sole liaison between the White 
House and the FBI for the 
early part of the program, and 
the person who personally set 
up the procedures, transmit- 
ted to the FBI the names of 
many of the persons to be tap- 
ped, and who would read the 
i wiretap reports at FBI head- 


quarters and tell Kissinger 
what as in them. 

He quit making the oral re- 
ports to Kissinger after a 
while, he said, and the FBI be- 
gan sending written reports to 
both Kissinger and Nixon. 
One reason for the written re- 
ports, Haig suggested, was be- 
cause some White House. aides 
might not have been “totally 
comfortable with Dr. Kissing- 
er’s own reporting of informa- 
tion.” 

“He was suspect, to some in- 
dividuals— I cannot say who — 
to some he may have been 
perceived to be part of the 
problem” of leaks, Haig con- 
tinued. 

He said White House staf- 
fers “who were loyalist and 
partisan in their perception” 
may have been suspicious of 
Kissinger because he had 
worked in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration “and there were 
many people at that time that 
were accusing him of being 
j very left of center.” 

! tt „ a +U*. a: a ; j _ 

at. n*v UiUC an a:uu 

to Kissinger in the National 
Security Council. He subse- 
quently became White House 
chief of staff in the last year 
and a half of the Nixon admin- 
istration and is now head of 
NATO forces in Europe. 

In the deposition Haig said 
although the investigation of 
alleged leaks began after a 
New York Times story on 
then-secret Cambodian bom- 
bing plans, it grew out of an 
atmosphere of “continuing 
hemorrhaging of highly classi- 
fied information into the me- 
dia.” 

He pointed out, for example, 
that a memorandum that grew 


j out of the very first meeting 
1 of the NSC during the Nixon 
administration was “I believe 
in 48 hours, compromised in 
the New York Times.” 

He said that when . the wire- 
tap program began he was 
“absolutely confident that Dr. 
Kissinger conveyed to me in- 
structions that he had, re- 
ceived from the President, 1 apd 
he did mention the director of 
the FBI having been in . and 
approving this program.” 

Haig told FBI Associate Di- 
rector William Sullivan that 
the program was highly sensi- 
tive and discussed “trailing 
and surveillance and other in- 
| vestigations to accompany the 
j overall assessment of a man’s 
reliability.” 

Haig said one reason he sug- 
gested to the FBr that little 
unnecessary paperwork ’ be 
kept on the program. grew out 
of his knowledge of an inci- 
dent that occurred when ha 
worked in the Pentagon under 
then Defense Secretary Rob- 

VT^VT.. { ~ AU-, 1 1-. 

vi*. mo* tama* a cai^ 

1960s. 

At that time, then FBI direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover “sent over 
‘a report on Martin Luther 
King, which just about blew 
the Pentagon apart, it was so 
— you know, anti-King in char- 
acter and hand-tailored by Mr. 
Hoover to be damaging. And it 
was flushed all through the 
bureaucracy. I remember Mr. 
McNamara thought that was a 
deliberate thing by the direc- 
tor to jeopardize Mr. King, 
and I think that is the kind of 
concerns that we had,” Haig 
said. 
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A False Navy Report • 
Alleged in Sub Crash 

Ex-Crew Members on U.S. Vessel Tell of 
Collision V/ith Russian Craft Off Soviet 


By SEYMOUR M. KERSH 

' : Special io The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, July ,5— The 
commander of a Navy subma- 
rine on air intelligence patrol 
inside Soviet waters was or- 
dered to file a series of falsified 
reports in late 1 ' 1969 after a 
collision at sea with a Soviet 
submarine, according to former 
crew members. 

i The American submarine, the i 
;U.S.S, Gato, was on a highly; 

[classified reconnaissance mis- 


Extreme Secrecy 
.Because of the extreme se- 
crecy surrounding the Navy’s 
Holystone operations, it was 
impossible to determine fully 
who had been told what about 
the collision. 

The command-and-ccntrol 
structure appears entirely de- 
pendent on accurate and honest 
reporting from the . military 
units involved in gathering in- 
telligence, with apparently no 
known means for independent 
verification of such' reportin 


Petropavlosvk on the Kamchat- 
ka Peninsula. 

Both submarines were armed 
with nuclear weapons, The 
Tribune said. 

Crew members , aboard the j 
Gato said that their vessel wasj 
armed with nuclear weapons,' 
too, including at least one Sub-' 
roc torpedo missile, a nuclear 
weapon capable of destroying 
a submerged submarine up to 
30 miles away. 

One member of the crew said, 
that he had studied the general : 


reau of Personnel. Through- an 
aide, he refused to discuss any 
aspect of the 1969 patrol be- 
j cause of its classified nature. 

Navy -officials and high : rank- 
ing former members of the 
Defense Department acknowl- 
edged irf interviews that the 
collision, as cited by crew mem: 
bers of the Gato, did occur. The 
officials 


Six officials were interviewed I operations orders for the Gato’s 


also acknowledged 

sion as part of what tha Naw fe at . som f “ sified k ropor ^ 0f 
called the Holystone program mc l dent have . been 
when she struck, the Soviet ...... 

submarine about 15 to 25 miles " t °^d cia ^ .insisted that 
off the entrance t#> the White 
f Sea, in the Barents Sea im 
[northern Russia, the crew mem- j 


who had direct access to activ- 
ities of the 40 Committee in 
late 1969 — most of them par- 
ticipated in the committee’s 
meetings — and none of them 
recalled learning any informa- 
tion about the Gato’s collision. 

Only two men, both high- 
ranking officials of the Defense 
Department, were able to say 
that they had learned of the 
collision shortly after it oc- 
curred. 

Dozens .of interviews with 
Government officials failed to 
determine why the Navy al- 
legedly decided to order the 


Holystone mission in a classi- 
fied briefing at the Atlantic 
Fieet command in Norfolk. The 
briefing took place in a secure 
room widely known inside the 
submarine fleet as the “spook 
[shack, ” the crew member re; 
:called:i / : 

I • 4-Mile Limit Set . 

| At the time, he said, the 
tGalo had just been asigned to 
j the reconnaissance patrol in So- 
viet waters. The general orders 
specifically forbade the Koly- 
jstone submarines to go closer s 
‘than four nautical miles from: 


ibers said.- During the patrol, 
they added, the Gato had been 
as close as one mile off the 
Soviet coast. 

25 Copies Prepared 
The Holystone operation, 
which more recently has car- 
ried the code names Pinnacle 
and Bollard, involves the use of 
specially equipped electronic: 
submarines to spy inside the^ 
[waters of the Soviet Union and 
[other nations. The intelligence- 


■ the* collision had been properly 
reported to the National Secur- 
ity* Council and the -40 Commit- 
tee; the high-level review group 
headed by Secretary', of State 
Kissinger that, approved the 
Gato mission. 

3J//T don’t know where that 
particular order [to falsify re- 
ports) came from,” one former 
Pentagon official said, “but the 
honest reports went to the 40 
Committee.” 

.->‘;The people who had an ab-\ 
solute need to know knew 1 
about it,” the official added. { 
spokesman for the Navy 
similarly provided assurances, 
:&fter checking with the Atlantic 


falsification of the rep>rts, nor | -the Soviet coast, outside the 
was is possible to determine^ .three-mile international limit 


...V. _ "NT .. 1..I 


: by the Ur.itcu OvULCS 

but well inside the 12-mile limit 1 
claimed by the Soviet Union.; 
If detected inside the 12-mile* 
. .. , ,, , limit and threatened, the crew! 

A fake report wornd be fnember quoted the general or-- 
senseless,” said, one general ders as saying the Holystone! 
who spent his career in clandes- Isubmarines "have authority to; 


ly sought to conceal the inch 
dent. 

Fake Termed ‘Senseless’ 


use weapons.” 

The Gato and all other. Holy-! 
stone submarines were specifi- 
cally forbidden to use any ac- 
tive electronic- or .sonar gear 
while on the secret missions 
as a means of preventing de- 
tection by Soviet antisubmarine 
devices, the crew member said. 


cnecKing witn tne Atlantic 
to atnering operation was ini tl- Fleet command, that appropri- ; 
ated in the early nineteen-six- .|ter officials on the 40 Commit- , 
ties. lee* had received written, re-[ 

The former crew members of P°^ s c °hision. 


the Gato said that a few days 
after the collision, their com- 
[manding officer was ordered by 
j the Navy’s Atlantic. Fleet com- 
mand in Norfolk, Va., to pre- 
pare 25 copies of a top-secret 
; after-action report alleging that 
the -submarine had broken off 
her patrols two days before the 
date of the collision because of 
propeller shaft malfunction. 

! In addition, the crew mem- 
bers said, the Gato commander 
;was told to prepare six accurate 
* reports describing the collision 
and the events immediately af- 
ter the collision, and to hand- 
jdeltver those to a unit of the 
Atlantic Fleet command after 
returning to the East Coast. 
False Reports Acknowledged 
Capt, Lawrence Burkhardt 
3d, the Gato’s commanding of- 
ficer al. the time of the colli- 
sion, is now serving at the 
Pentagon; with the Navy's Bu- 


Some Not Informed 
» But dozens of interviews dur-.. 
fng the last month with intelli- 
gence officials who had first- 
hand knowledge of Holystone 
operations in late 1969 were 
unable to 1 provide any evidence 
that details of the collision had 
been fully provided to appro- 
priate members, of the National 
Security Council and the State 
Department. 

• In addition, a former official 
of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, who said he knew of 
other ‘incidents involving the 
Navy’s Holystone operations, 
also* said that he had net been 
informed of the Gato’s collision. 

And a well-informed official 
of the Ford Administration who 
tin's ■ recess to intelligence in- 
formation said last week, after 
conducting a check of White 
House files, that he was unable 
to “find any record of any such 
thing [the collision] having 
taken place.” He added, “And 
I’m reasonably confident that 
we would have found it.” 


spent 

tine intelligence reconnaissance 
operations. “It doesn’t do any- 
body any good and ultimately 
it gets you in trouble.” 

He also said that he could 
not. recall being briefed on the 
Gato's collision, although he 
said he was on active duty in 
a sensitive post at the time. 

A senior official of the Sen - 1 1 T „ 
ate Select Committee on InteUi-l! th ? 1 r ?f i ;? , ® n ; P. e J*/** a11 . of - 
gence. which is investigating:.^ ® rt ?^ t0 .? 0, i tside ha tches, m- 
fcU aspects of United States 

Intelligence operations, said in w ’ . las ^ ed do J ri1 

ft teleohone interview that the cnii ® fm m S ^u a J ne began her, 
committee was looking into a r ; n o i& e ^ av ^ s s^nia- 

number of command and con- Thi '; in ^ v Conn, 

trol questions. w!,, n w S l ary ’ he said ’ 

But the official refused to ratt£* 
say specifically whether opera- tv, 011 d he , p the 

tions of the 40 Committee and Russians detect the vessel. 

the Navy's' Holystone program} * 0V * r St0 ^ Pf0vided 
were under investigation. I The crew member also said 
In ah earlier account of the I ■ ,^ e . an<i oth ^ rs Pro- 

Holystone operations. The New! V, an unclassified cover 
*' • - - - 1 j story that could be used to ex- 

plain their long absence — most 
ux , [Holystone missions lasted DO 
rines, one of them in the mid-l jd^s-pto their families and 
nineteen-sixties and. the o‘herl l ,ri ^ n<3s * , , 

■ because of tile colhsion, the 
Gato’s voyage was about a 
month short of normal Holv-: 


York Times cited at least two 
known collisions between 
American and Soviet subma 


stone operations. The subma- 
rine left New London in mid-, 
October, 1969, and returned to 
the East Coast about Dec. 1. 

As hazily reconstructed by 


,on March 31, 1971; The latter, 
incident was reported to the! 

C.I.A. by the Pentagon, accord- 
ing to a memorandum cited in 
the Times article. 

’74 Collision Reported 
Last Thursday, The San Diego! 

Evening Tribune reported that’ the crew member, the men were 
another Holystone collision oc- told to say that they were in- 
curred in May, .1974, between volved in an undersea geodetic 
an American intelligence-gath- (Survey project that was using 
ering submarine and a Soviet* sonar, to study ocean water 
submarine. That collision, the I, temperatures ti‘> support data 
newspaper said, occurred in !| collected by satellites. He said 
Soviet waters off the port, of j! the Gato crewmen were to use 

36 • - 
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Uhe cover story ‘in case we got : > 
Lshed out” — that is. forced to! i 
surface by Soviet antisubmarine | 
units. j 

j The Gato’s mission, the crew ' 
member said, was to sail to the 
entrance to the White. Sea in 
northern Russia and to track 1 
'vessels leaving the Soviet sub-j 
marine base in Archangel onj 
the White Sea. •; 


j Comunications Monitored 

The Gate had been modified: 
l before leaving New' London, the! 
•crew member said, and a spe.- 
‘cial compartment was con-* 
structed for eight members of 
the National Security Agency 
who sailed aboard the vessel 
.during her Holystone mission. 
The men spent much of their 
time monitoring Soviet commu- 
nications, the crew member 
said. 

The National Security Agen- 
cy, which had working compo- 
nents in all three services, is 
responsible for communications 
intelligence- and routinely par- 
ticipates in all of the Navy’s 
spy missions. 

Once /on station off the en- 
trance to the White Sea, the 
crew member said, the. Gato’s 
mission was to detect and iden- 
tify Soviet submarines in an 
effort to pick up their sonar 
patterns — known as audio sig- 
natures — and perhaps get some 
-photographs of the submarine. 
}To do this, the crew member 
■said, the American submarine 
wemd covertly nail the Soviet 
vessel, staying in an. area be- 
hind the ship’s screws, or pro- 
pellers, where ' Soviet sonar 
technicians could not hear the ■ 
trailing submarine. . 

Drift Discovered 
. At one point, while waiting 
in the White Sea entrance for 
a Soviet submarine, the crew 
member said, the Gato’s crew 
discovered that they had in- 
advertently drifted to within 
one nautical mile offshore. 

‘‘We goofed and so the skip- 
per ordered the logs changed 
to indicate that we hadn’t gone 
that close,” the crew member 
.said. 

The crew member gave the 
following account: 

At about 9 P.M. on the night : 
■of either Nov. 14 or Nov. 17, ] 
1969, the Gato made he** first ) 
-contact with a Soviet subma- i 
;rme sailing from the White Sea 1 
; mro the Barents Sea. 1 

1 Once the Soviet vessel’s J 


j course and* speed were deter- ( 
j ! mined, the Gato’s .sonar men! 
' | were responsible for charting! 
jher course. The sonar team] 
.made some errors or had some 
; bad data. | 

\\ As was later reconstructed, j 
•! the Soviet vessel was estimated 
’! °e traveling at eight knots 
i and her position was fixed in 
| part on that information. In 
fact, the Soviet vessel was trav- 
; eling at seven knots and the 
■ Gato began overtaking it on the 
’ [left. 

, As the Gato did so, the Soviet 
vessel appeared to be -turning 
to the right — since the sonar 
men. reported that her position 
relative to the Gato was chang- 
ing. . r *, 

Soviet Ship Overtaken' 

. “So we assumed he [the So- 
viet submarine] had turned to 
the right and so we turned to 
the right,” the crew member 
said ' “As a result of over- 
taking him, we crossed his bow. 
As we' reconstructed it, he hit 
us on about a 90-degree angle 
— almost perfectly perpendic- 
ular to us.” 1 

The crew member continued: 

-The Gato was struck in the 
.heavy, plating that serves as a 
protective shield around 'the 
vessel’s nuclear reactor and 
sustained no serious damage. 

However, the Gato’.s weapons 
officer immediately ran two! 
decks below and prepared for 
i orders to arm the vessel’s Sub- 
i roc nuclear torpedo and three 
j smaller torpedoes that also car-' 

: ried. nuclear warheads. Only 
one authentication — either from 
the ship’s captain or her exec- 
utive officer-; — was needed to 
prepare the torpedoes for' 
launching. Y. , 

No order came from Gato’s 
captain because the Soviet ves- < 
sel — obviously confused — made j 
no attempt to pursue the Gato. j 
Instead, she began utilizing her j 
fathometer in an apparent ef- ; 
fort to determine whether she i 
had struck a seamount or a ( 
similar underwater object The i 
Soviet vessel surfaced moments < 
later. -■■■■■. 

Air and Sea Search 

Months afterward, the crew t 
member said, analysts for the ( 
National Security Agency re- ! t 
ported that Soviet planes and t 
ships had relentlessly .searched *< 
the area in an apparent effort * 
to locate the American sub- 


£ After sailing underwater fbr.said, “and told 'them that the] 
‘“j nearly two days to reach a parti; whole [Holystone] program de- 
!2j of the Atlantic Ocean where she | pended on people not knowing 1 
' ! could break radio silence, the -what we were doing. He ad”! 
w j Gato told — in a coded message jinonisbed them not to tell their! 
j i — Atlantic Fleet headquarters j wives, cousins, brothers or any-! 

■ what had happened and re- [body and mentioned that they* 

“ quested instructions, the crew were all subject to the U.C.M.J. 

- 'member said. j [Universal Code of Military Jus- 

The crew member, who had jtice]. 

_ access to all of the vessel’s ! After the' Gato returned to 
commumcations^coded or oth- port, the crew member added 
e ^ngthispenod I, said Captain Burkhardt— who, ac- 

that the Gato was initially in- cording to the crew member, 
it st ™cted to sail home. had expressed concern for his 

g Then, we started getting or- future — kept his command. The 
r ders-— marked for ‘officers’ eyes submarine was repaired and the 
n on !y’ — tellin £ us to prepare two shipyards provided with a. cover 
patrol reports,” the crew mem- story to the effect that the ex- 
ber said. He added: ecutive officers of the Gato had 

“We were told to prepare a damaged her while docking in 
normal patrol report indicating Key West, Fla., early in the 
that .the patrol ended on Nov. cruise, the crew member said. 

0 said he did not remember 

D ldea was to talking about it with fellow of- 

r left 0ur statl0n fleers and sailors before the 

- on the 12th. Gato ret urned to port. 

Message From ‘Spook Shack* Adm. Ephraim P Holmes, 

„ The crew member said that w ^° was commander-in-chief of 
; the message originated in the tJle Atlantic Fleet at the time 
“spook shack” in Norfolk, of the Gat0 incident and is now 
known as Office M-34, in the retired, refused to discuss the ■ 
submarine, headquarters of the ; holystone operation in a recent : 
e Atlantic Fleet command. He telephone interview. 
a said he did not know who | “Those- operations weren’t 
5 signed the message or who being discussed when I left the 

1 initiated the order. Navy,” he said. “And as far as 

The. crew member also said I know, they still are not be- 
s. that the orders then scalled for ing discussed.” 

5 a separate report to be filed i A number of other officers 
! • i C J- the entire patrol, .who held senior positions in the 
„ deluding the incident. Only six Atlantic command in late 1969 
' 5 0pi f 5 .T eil " P f ~P ared aiad also refused to discuss the in- 

- hand-delivered” to the subma- cident. 

r ' r hie headquarters of the At-! 1 . 

i la’ntic Fleet upon , arrival, he ^ever Heard of Collision 

- said. About -25 copies of’ the; 0ne senior officer who had 
> fake report, the normal num-i direct knowledge of National 
*■ ber, also were to be made, the! Security Agency. matters at the 

crew member said. j time did say, however, that he 

5 Both reports, up until two : had . “never heard” of the Gato’s 
days before the collision, werei collision, 
identical, he said. The 25 falsi- j Gne Nav Y official suggested 

■ fied copies, he said, were sent; that the illegal false reports 
to the. M-34 office, where — j were in fact correct because, he 

■ among other uses — they would sa id, “our policy is to provide 
! be shown to other .submarine the information that’s needed 
• officers during preliminary to' the appropriate people in 
: briefings before future Holy- the Government.” 

stone operations. A former senior Pentagon 

Crew Admonished official, who was told of the 

Tn j j ■ . ■ . incident after it occurred, said 

th^ b r,Pw 10 m ^mK^ °f. P°rt- .that “the Navy, in retrospect, 
Sfntain conUnued : Probably shouldn't have told 

! S?mnr» Sm sur ™°ne d them to cover their time." He 
he orew h »,H .f n r emberSO i added - “There shouldn't have 
‘wi.tr i d ? ff!ce I s . and been any, reports.” 
made a fairly solemn kind of .... • , , . 


“made a fairly solemn kind of 
pronouncement.” 

“He talked about what hkd 
1 ; happened,” the^crew member 


It was impossible to deter- 
mine from whom the Navy, by 
calling for falsified reports, was 
seeking to hide knowledge of 


the incident 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
4 July 1975 

Ford vs. Solzhenitsyn 

Does President Ford know the difference between 
d&ente and appeasement? This unlikely question arises 
in light of the news that President Ford decided not to 
receive Nobel laureate Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn because 
to do so would be inconsistent with detente. Thus one 
of the world’s leading writers, the most eloquent con- . 
temporary Russian enemy of dictatorship, was snubbed 
by an occupant of the White House who finds time to 
receive eminent soccer players and lovely cotton queens. 

Yet the Soviet Union has repeatedly indicated that it 
regards detente as perfectly compatible with the most 
exaggerated ideological warfare against the United States. 
Neither Leonid Brezhnev nor any other high Soviet 
official has ever been known to refuse to receive Amer- 
ican Communist party leaders for fear of upsetting 
detente. Quite the contrary, major foreign Communists 
(including American) are formally given red-carpet treat- 
ment in Moscow. 

Basically, detente seeks to avoid military confrontation 
and to reduce risk of World War III. It even heightens 
the importance of the peaceful competition of ideas and 
accentuates the desirability of free exchange of informa- 


uuii— pOluvS M-iv: A\,USSiSnS uaVG kccH r6Swtiug ill Cii6 

current negotiations over the European security treaty. 
Instead of rebuffing Mr. Solzhenitsyn, Mr. Ford ought to 
have welcomed him as the most noted spokesman for a 
subterranean but . important element of Soviet public 
opinion, . ( 

In contrast to Mr. Ford’s confusion was the refreshing 
example of detente at work given by the group of United 
States Senators who have just completed a trip to 
Moscow, during which they spoke at length with both 
Mr. Brezhnev and his veteran Politburo colleague Mikhail 
A. Suslov. There was evidently blunt speaking on both 
sides, with no effort to avoid what either the Soviet or 
American leaders regard as the truth in order to spare 
the others’ sensibilities. Mr. Suslov, for, example, com- 
plained about what he regarded as United States failures 
to honor its commitments in the fields of arms limita- 
tions and expanded, trade; the Senators in turn empha- 
sized American suspicions of Soviet intentions and the 
moral importance of the issue of free emigration. 

The Soviet leaders’ friendly attitude toward their Sen- 
atorial visitors suggests that the Kremlin chiefs respect 
most those partners in detente who face issues directly- 
as the prelude to finding mutually satisfactory solutions. 
It is unlikely that Mr. Brezhnev in his heart has any more 
respect for appeasers than does Mr. Ford. , / 

WASHINGTON POST 
8 July 1975 
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WASHINGTON STAR 
9 July 1975 


After first suggesting that President Ford’s 
“crowded schedule” left no room for Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn iast week, the White House has 
finally admitted that ‘‘foreign policy considera- 
tions” played a part. \ 

The President is a busy man; one is reluctant 
to make too much of this ridiculous incident, 
which no excuse could possibly excuse. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn should have been received at 
the White House — not as a symbol of ‘‘free-' 
dom,” not as a buddy of George Meany’s, not 
because it might disgruntle Mr. Brezhnev, but 
rather because he is one of the few living mas- 
ters of the written word, a Nobel laureate and a 
distinguished guest. His political opinions and 
his example in the resistance to oppression are 
important; but their importance derives in large 
measure from his distinction as a man of letters.' 

His snubbing at the White House, like the 
exaggerated attention given last week to his at- 
tack on detente, shows how few rituals in this 
town break free of politics, even when they 
should. Those who advised Mr. Ford to forget 
courtesy for ‘‘foreign policy considerations” : 
have set a poor standard for presidential hospi- ' 
tality. (It is an alarming thought, by the way, 
that relations with the Soviet Union are so deli- \ 
cate as to be discombobulated by the Reception ' 
of a writer.) ' V 

Americans expect a certain independence of 
political protocol in their Presidents. W r e have 
come a long way — • too far, some would say — t 
since Thomas Jefferson wore his bedroom, slip-, 
pers to dinner at the White House because he, 
guessed, correctly, that his attire might offend 
the minister of Great Britain, 


{bolsliciiitsyii 

United Press Internntlonal 

j Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) 
f charged yesterday that Presi- 
dent Ford declined to meet 
.with dissident Russian author! 


Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn ' be- 
cause White House advisers 
warned such a meeting would 
offend the Soviet Union. 

Helms, in a Senate speech, 
said Mr. Ford’s advisers took 
the position, “Oh no, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it might make the Rus- 
sians mad at us/' if he were to 
i extend an invitation to the ex- 
jiled Soviet writer to visit him 
I at the White House, 
j The White House has main- 
tained Mr. -Ford could not see 
the Nobel Prize winner be- 
cause of the President’s 
“crowded schedule.” But press 
secretary Ron Nessen said yes- 
terday he “thinks it i3 fair to 
say” that a meeting between 
Mr. Ford and Solzhenitsyn 
would have foreign policy im- 
plications. 

Helms said, “This country 
has come to a sad impasse 


when the United States of 
, America must tremble in ti- 
midity and refuse to see a 
man dedicated to freedom.” 

Solzhenitsyn delivered 
speech to the AFL-CIO ieader- 
jship in Washington last week 
; that was highly critical of So- 
iviot communism and Ameri- 
ca’s detente policy with Rus- 
sia. 

Nessen maintained Mr.. 
Ford’s busy schedule pre- 
vented a White House invita- 
tion, but. he added therfe are 
usually “a variety of reasons” 
ifor such decisions. * 

Without revealing its recom- 
mendations, Nessen also said 
the National Security Council, 

I headed by Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger, had ad- 
| vised the President about see- 
ing Solzhenitsyn. 
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OLD MENSHEVIK LEADER CHARGES DISTORTIONS 


BY MIKHAIL YAKUBOVICH 

In "The Gulag Archipelago," Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn devoted almost eight pages (not 
counting a number of rather verbose foot- 
notes) to this humble author. That, I feel/ 
gives me a decided right to add a kind of 
pc^tscript— in my mind, a necessary one— to 
this book, which is so widely acclaimed in the 
West 

In the second volume of "Gulag," Solzhenit- 
syn tells us that, soon after his trial, he was 
recruited by security personnel at the prison 
camp to work as a secret informer, under the 
assumed name of "Vetrov." Since I, too, was 
imprisoned for 24 years, and emerged well 
versed in the prison life of the time, I' was 
literally flabbergasted by such a disclosure. If 
it had not been made by Solzhenitsyn himself, 

I would not have believed it. How could he, a 
man who laid claim to the role of prophet, 
have been part of the secret police — the very 
GPU which he reviled in his "Gulag." (The 
GPU was the predecessor of the KGB.) 

But Solzhenitsyn continues: "Yes, I signed 
to the effect that I'd inform, and let myself be 
christened 'Vetrov/ but in reality I managed 
not :3 inform upon anybody." Now, this con- 
tention is absolutely incredible 

»n the light ot this sensational and sudden 
revelation, certain facts from Solzhenitsyn's 
literary and political biography should, per- 
haps. be reconsidered. For instance, how did 
ho c erne to be transferred from the ordinary 
r*t?on camp in which he became a secret in- 
former. to a special privileged camp, the 
"Starashka." where secret scientific research- 
er? were kept? (Indeed, this was the. very 
ramp to which he devoted his novel, "The 
Pvr-t Curie.") 

There m only one answer to that question: 

H • frim M entrance into the privileged camp 
his activities as a secret informer, 
i. mivrt, Solzhenitsyn's assurances that the 
-U* goed-naluredly put up with the fact 
a ^ Vetrov" gave them no information and, 


Earlier this year the Soviet government 
launched a new campaign to discredit Nobel 
Prize-winning author Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
and his monumental account of the Soviet pri- 
son system, "The Gulag Archipelago." It is 
against this background that the accompany- 
ing article, submitted to The Times through 
the Soviet embassy in Washington, should be 
read. 

Its author, Mikhail Petrovich Yakubovich, 
was an important leader of the Menshevik 
Party during the 1917 Russian revolution. 
Subsequently, he held governmental posts in 
the areas of finance and international trade. 
In 1930 Yakubovich, was convicted of "eco- 
nomic sabotage" during the Menshevik Union 
Trials. An account of the 24 years he subse- 
quently spent in Soviet prison camps plays an 
important part in Solzhenitsyn’s "Gulag." 

While Yakubovich, now 84 and living in a 
government rest home in Kazahkstan, today 
claims that Solzhenitsyn's portrayal of his life 
is distorted, there is some evidence that he did 
not always believe so. 

In a March 21 letter to The Times, Nadez- 
hda Markova Ulanovskaya, in whose Moscow 
apartment Solzhenitsyn Snd historian Roy 
Medvedev once intcrvipwpH Vpiruhovich had 
this to say: "Yakubovich has never stated 
cither in his correspondence or in his conver- 
sations with friends that Solzhenitsyn distort- 
ed his story. He emphatically maintained in 
conversations with myself and our friends 
that the facts in 'Gulag Archipelago' about 
him were all correct. He only disagreed with 
the interpretation provided." 


then, sent him to work in a special camp, are 
pure nonsense. 

- But another question arises: Why did he 
make, this confession which may damage his 
reputation? . 

The explanation, it seems to me, is psycho- 


logical— but simple. Enjoying his fame m th< 
West as a fearless fighter of "barbarian com 
. munism," Solzhenitsyn may be sitting m hi. 
bag of gold;, but, nevertheless, he knows, m 
peace. 

He is undoubtedly terrified of retribution 
Afraid of being called to account for his deed 
by those upon whom he informed, he is aisc 
.fearful that the State Security Committee 
(KGB) may someday expose him. What ; 
blow either would be to the moral, reputatior 
of the "prophet." 

Thus, we come to the reasoning behind Sol 
zhenitsyn’s own self-exposure: "Yes," Soizhe 
nitsyn would say, "I was a secret informer, 
was christened ’Vetrov,' but I really informer 
on no one. I managed to avoid fulfilling the 
commitments I had taken upon myself, sne 
this confession of mine is proof of that* Ir 
other words, his books are as much attempt* 
to convince and exonerate himself as to con*; 
vince the world. * * 

In "The Gulag Archipelago," Solzhenitsyn'/ 
hatred of socialism and the revolution develi 
ops with fiendish pleasure. In evaluating my 
own tragic role in the Soviet Union's hikorv 
I feel great pain and regret. But I cannot (Ad- 
in my heart any kindred response to the sail.. 
Clous deugnt mat permeates Solzhenitsyn's, 
memories. . 

In reporting conversations I once had with 
him about my activities in the revolution aid. 
later, at the Menshevik Union Bureau trial, he 
scoffingly distorted their true essence and 
character. In his egocentric way, he used peo- 
ple as colors on the canvases of his books. 

. Solzhenitsyn longs for religious orthodoxy, 
autocracy and nationalism — a triad put forth 
by Count Uranov during the rule of Czar 
Nicholas I — for both himself and Russia. Yet 
his reverence for the three is only insofar as 
he can wield them at his own discretion. 

Solzhenitsyn's deeds give me no pleasure; 
they saddem.snd pain me. He has placed him- 
self on a pedestal, but it is one made of straw. 
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False analogies between Korea and 
Vietnam originally helped get us into 
a fundamentally worse situation in 
Vietnam. Let us not now reverse the 
process and panic over Korea because 
of analogies mistakenly drawn with 
Vietnam. 

South Korea simply is not vulner- 
i able at present to the two basic ills 
that destroyed South Vietnam — the 
uncertain loyalty of its people, and 
the resultant possibility for easy pen- 

The writer was U.S. ambassador to 
Japan from 1961 to 1966 and is now 
a professor of Asian studies at liar - 
vtrrd University. 

etration and subversion by the North. 

1 At present it would require a massive 
external flow to overthrow the South, 
and there seems no sign of this hap- 
pening. 

Kim II Sung, the northern dictator, 
is trying to take advantage of the 
sudden collapse in Vietnam to intimi- 
date South Korea, but despite re- 
peated cries of warning, the situation 
along the border in Korea is in actu- 
ality less menacing than at most times 
during the past two decades. Pyong- 
yang does have more than twice the 
air strength of Seoul, but this advan- 
tage is offset by the presence of Amer- 
ican air power in the South, while in 
ground forces the South outnumbers 
the North by about 600,000 men to 400,- 
000, with reserves and paramilitary 
units that give an overall balance of 
3 million to less than 2 million. 

These figures reflect the facts that 
the South has more than twice the 
population of the North (in Vietnam 
it was the North that was the larger), 
and both regimes are as completely 
militarized as any in the world. Pyong- 
yang could not risk war without the 
strong support of China or the Soviet 
Union, and both of these seem much 
more eager to avoid a conflict, in 
Korea than they were in the past. 

This may sound reassuring, but it 
concerns only the false crisis derived 
from mistaken analogies with Viet- 
nam. Back of this, however, is a. real 
danger that is escaping . adequate at- 
tention, in part because of* the red 
hearing of Vietnam. 

It is not an immediate crisis, but 
rather a situation that over a longer 
time span may produce conditions like 
those that proved fatal to South Viet- 
nam. In other words, an ultimate, 
Vietnam-like debacle may be in the 
cards for us in Korea unless we start 
to do something about it soon. 

The experiences of the Korean War 
made the South Koreans the most bit- 
terly anti -Communist people in the 
world and Lieiciore insured their loy- t 
alty to Seoul. But this shows signs of 
eroding. 

There has always been much popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment in South Korea. Despite rapid 
economic growth in recent years, the 
discrepancies in wealth were severe 


" and seemed to be growing w,orse. Cor- 
ruption in 'government and business — 
recently highlighted by the admission 
of a $4 million bribe to government 
authorities by the Gulf Oil Corp. has 
always drawn much criticism. Except 
for a brief period in 1960-61 of ineffec- 
tive Democratic government, Korea’s 
democracy has always been imperfect 
and incomplete. Individual rights and 
freedoms were often curtailed. 

But at the same time, , there was 
enough individual liberty and demo- 
cratic participation in government to 
make people feel that there was suffi- 
cient difference from the completely 
repressive regime of the North to 
f make the South worth fighting to pre- 
serve. 

This situation, however, has been 
changing of late. In October, 1972, 
President Park Chung Hee declared 
martial law and followed, this with a 
new, constitution, which, by giving him 
the right to appoint one-third of the 
members of Parliament, reduced that 
body and ail electoral politics to a 
sham. . 

He followed this by Draconian meas- 
ures seriously limiting individual free- 
doms, including those of political criti- 
cism and self-expression, and enforced 
these with brutal police controls. The 
opposition forces have been cowed into 
virtual silence, but hostility and ten- 
sions run deep. 

Especially among the city dwellers 
and the better educated, including the 
bulk of the influential Protestant and 
Catholic groups, there is a sense of 
desperation. Student activism may 
have been successfully repressed; but 
probably at the cost of creating secret 
student revolutionaries. Step 1 has 
been taken toward the making of a 
Vietnamese situation. 

South Korea has recently suffered 
another blow, this one not of its own 
making. Korea’s dazzling economic 
record of recent years was based on 
. industrialization and world trade — an 
incipient replica of the Japanese 
economic miracle — and therefore the 
oil crisis that started in the autumn of 
1973 dealt Korea a serious blow. 

It is particularly dependent. on mar- 
kets in and investments from Japan 
■ and the United States, and both these 
countries have themselves been in re- 
cessions. In addition, the picture of an 
increasingly repressive South Korean 
regime makes both Japanese and 
Americans more critical of conditions 
in Korea, move dubious about its fu- 
ture and less willing to invest there, 
thus adding to Korea’s economic woes. 
A serious economic downturn could 
further erode South Korean royalties. 

The deterioration of the political 
situation in South Korea has also in- 
creased doubts about the American 
commitment to help defend the coun- 
try. The post- Vietnam mood in the 
United States is reason enough for 
such doubts, but they are greatly in- 
creased by a picture of a dictatorial 
and cruelty repressive regime in Seoul, 


which is repugnant to Americans. 

The American commitment is hedged . 
by the phrasing that “In case of j 
an external armed attack” each na- j 
tion “would act to meet the common I 
danger in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” Still, the pres- 
ence of about 40,000 American soldiers 
as a sort of trip-wire near the border 
has always made American involve- 
ment in a renewed Korean War seem 
almost automatic. 

But this may well not be true, given 
the popular mood in the United States, 
as strengthened by the distasteful poli- 
tical actions of Park’s government. In 
other words, the United States has 
made a commitment reinforced by a 
military presence that the American 
people would very possibly be unwill- 
ing to live up to. This is indeed a 
perilous position lor the United States 
to be in. 

Park or his successors have only two 
paths they can follow. 

On the one hand, the* r cen smother 
all political criticism and ruthlessly 
eradicate all sources of opposition. 
North Korea, North V i e t‘n a m and 
China itself show the viability of this 
sort of regime in an East Asian setting 
though it may be much more difficult 
to create one on a rightist rather than 
a leftist ideological basis, as the ex- 
perience of the Chinese Nationalists 
suggest. Of course, this road would ul- 
timately lead to the forfeiture of . the 
American military commitment, and 
probably much of Japanese and Ameri- 
. can economic support. 

The other road would be a return «* 
toward a more open society with a 
growing role for democratic political 
institutions. High educational levels 
make such a course perfectly feasible 
in Korea, and in my judgment it would 
be by far the better bet, even in stark 
military terms. , 

But what should the United States 
do? The tendency is to sweep the pro- 
blem under the rug — to leave things 
alone and pretend the problem does 
not exist, counting on the improba- 
bility of war, at least in the near fu- 
ture, to see us safely through until 
some still unknown but, it is hoped, 
better situation develops later on. 

In the very short run, this policy is 
understandable. The shock of the 
sudden collapse in Vietnam for Ameri- 
cans, Koreans and the world at large 
makes it wise to let the dust settle a 
bit before making any decisive new 
moves in Korea. But such a do nothing 
policy cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, as South Korean loyal- 
ties wither and popular American ■ 
distaste for Kbrban dictatorship grows. . 

The defense of South Korea, regard- . 
less of the nature of its systems, is • 
not: vita) to American interests. A de- 
fense line in the straits between Japan 
and Korea has always made more mili- 
tary sense than one in the middle of 
the peninsula. Aside from our emo- 
tional involvement in the well-being 
of the brave and talented, people of 
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Smith Korea, our only major concern' 
m the area is the adverse impact its 
h.lj to North Korea would have on, 
Julian, a nation of very great irnpoi^t- 
tin re to the United States. 

A sudden collapse resulting in part 
from an American refusal to live up 
to its commitments might start • a 
nervous Japan back on the road to- 
ward remilitarization, or might frigh- 
ten it into a stance of much less co- 
operation with the United States on 
vital shared problems of economics 
and world order. 

If, however, the United .States had 
disengaged militarily from Korea by< 
slow and well understood steps prior, 
to a collapse, the impact might be 
quite negligible. . 

Now is the time, while the Vietnam 
dust is settling, to start thinking 
through this problem. We should be- 
fore long have a clear program to, 
present to Park of measured with- 
drawals of American troops and re/ 
ductions of military aid until both 
are entirely gone within a few years 
— unless the South Koreans find it 
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possible in the meantime to change 
' course again and start moving back 
to a freer, more democratic svstem 
that would better win the loyalties 
of tneir own people and the support of 
the American public. 

To avoid damaging shocks both In 
Korea and Japan, such a program 
would have to be spread over several 
years. Although the crisis is not an 
immediate one, we must start very 
soon if we are to complete the maneu- 
ver before the situation does reach 
proportions. 

; Present is also a good .time to 

; start forming a longer-range Korean 
strategy. Korea has all along been a! 
more dangerous threat to world peace 
j than \ letnam, not just because it is 
! a larger and more effectively mili- 
tarized country, but because 'of its 
strategic - location between three 
of the largest nations of the worlds 
Ja fv fi, ^ China and the Soviet Union-- 
with the fourth, the United States 
j deeply involved in the peninsula for 
! historical reasons. 

The surrounding great powers should 
- move towarci an agreement to isolate 


1 VI f a P ger Spot from other issues. 

What is needed is a four-power 
agreement between the United States 
the Soviet Union, China and Jap™* 
that they will not allow disturbance * 
n Korea to spill over to involve S 

rl eir i r ? tl0ns with onc another. 
The distrust and hostility between 

' t C h h J na ami e the Union stand In 
he way of such an agreement todav. 
as does also the presence of Ameri-- 
can forces in the South. Such aii 
agreement will not be easy to achieve 

IlnLrf Qt , atl , 0b '’ i0us that the 

l-mted States should be working toward 

When achieved, it will not only neu- 
tralize one of the most dangerous 
^°" ble . s ‘ 00ts in the world, but mav< 
a so take some of the tensions out of 
toe station ln .Korea itself. It could 

heiwJ 0 1f’ ee ? military limitations 
between the two Korean regimes' 
which would be an economic booiT io 

wtS^J 0 ^ might 0 P e n the 
way foi ultimate reunification; which 

is of course the dream of all Koreans' 
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: , Fre(! Brl "if>nnn, Si-year-old codirec- 
• lor ol II, e Indochina Resource Center in 
' H aehmpoH. D.C., has lived for four and 

/ 'u"’. ye , S " ‘" d ' JC '"‘’ta, three and a 

half of them in Laos as a researcher and 
and as nn educational advisor 
With International Voluntary Services. A 
graduate of the University of Chicago 
with a master's degree in education from 

FreTl V T/- man Speah 

french, Svahih, Hebrew and some 

Tt , n 'n l “ m,,rried 1° « Vietnamese, 
rhe follows ng article will form part of 

» " . ‘ T lc Pre s*dent’s Secret Army a 
booh based on his research into Ameri- 
cas cla ndeshne war efforts in Laos. 

* e current controversy, over the 

duid aS K COnCe ; itr . aled ° n activitfes con- 
y a relatively small number of 
people, ranging from the buxine of 
Soviet embassies ,o an occnsfonaf as- ' 

tuallvT 0 " But the CIA ac- 

tun ly functioned as a major war-making 

dol7’ r C,lding “"reported billions of 

th n'Too 000 A g a IniI, ' tar >' f ° rCe 0f 

man 100.000 Americans and Asians and 
droppmg over 2,000.000 tons of bombs- 
of I nto '°" n . ase !IS wa * absorbed by all . 
Wor o : ‘"i the Padfic during 

dful XW - on tbc count, y 

r-i\° bcnr so,>lc officials describe the 1 

diem 7 **<*’ °" e think 

; cm a few dozen miracle men combi,,- 

Frank Al l ' : U ‘ C . S . ° f T ° m Doo,e y ! 
guerril'as .T',' 6 , ‘° he, P the 30,000 i 
cate in flu 7' ' " *? m t,le y commnni- ■ 
ii.'iv 1 d CSS " a “ ve <,i;,lect - A ««ik- i 
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ned away and lapped off so many ears he 
, f to discontinue the practice. Prob- 
ably tlie most famous story recalls the 
time !ip tnvf i _ ...*»;. . , . , . 

O - - " ^ plIUl, .I>kli}g nirT, 

to deliver it to Pat Landry, his CIA boss 
at hriorn Air Force Base in Thailand 
Dur,J, S J he the pilot noticed a 

progressively worsening odor, which he 
bnally traced to the box. F{ c r 0 re it 
open-- to find inside a fresh human head. 
Xhe joke was. to imagine Landry's re* 
action on opening the box. ‘I mean." 
^,d one source, collapsing with laughter, 
'v'hat do you do with a human head* 

} <ni ta,rt j»« throw it in the waste-paper 
basket." 1 

lour key organizations played a 
central rule in the CIA’s secret army 
structure. They were Air America, an - 
airline owned and directly controlled 
by the CIA; Continental Air Sen-ices. 
Inc., which as Continental Air lines in the 
United States is a commercial firm 
but operated entirely separate! v in Laos; 
the U. S. Agency for International De- 
velopment's Requirements Office; and 
the Air Force's 56th Special Operations 
Umg. 

AA and Continental, or CASl. pro- 
vided military' air-transport service 
mat, among other things/ enabled the 
CIA's troops to carry out offensives 
during the rainy season, when Paihet 
Lao forces were mired down in mud 
Air America and CASl droos.of rice 
and armaments, too, were often what - 
kept the Meo and Lacr Theung hill- 




If there s any one question 
po^cd by the CIA’s behavior in 
Laos and elsewhere , it’s that the 
CIA may have reached the point 
where it hay itself b^co^ a 
security 
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tribes, the Thai mercenaries and Lao 
conscripts of the CIA's army fighting, 
xoi me inti people, these rice drops 
were the only means of survival, since 
they had been uprooted from their 
homes as many as four or five times. 

The Requirements Office, one of the 
most powerful organizations in Laos, 
was established to receive and distribute 
all military goods coming into the coun- 
try. CIA logistical control of the war 
through this office meant that those 
Laotian generals who cooperated with 
„ the CIA would get U. $. weapons; 

| tJi0se ' vho didn't wouldn't. The reason 
■ die office was given a USAID cover was, 

: once again,.part of the over-all attempt 
to keep the CIA secret army from pub- 
lic view. Flie lid was somewhat blown 
! in 1070, when then-USAID director 
John Hannah took the unprecedented 

step of complaining public!'.* that the 
CLV was miughis age:/ v ;:>a cover. 

The 56th Special Operations 
a lieer of propeller-driven aircraft 
headquartered in Thailand, was first 
brought into the Laotian conflict a> a 
means of carrying out exteudve bomb- 
mg raids by American. Lao and Thai 
psloi**. later, it was tt^ed to Mtyqjort die 
many irregular activirie, of the Air 
force’s nine IVerets, the most pul, lit i/cd 
of which was the raid on . Son Tay 
prison camp in North Vietnam. The 
exact lie-in between the CIA. and the 
ofith SOW is u<St dear. Fletcher 1‘romy 
reports that in the late Fifties. lie helped 
sc£ u Rdie 56tfr Afs a CJIA air unit with 
special facilities at Fglin Air Force Base 
m Horida. Prouty believes, although he. 
cannot confirm it. that the CIA may 
^ell remain in direct control of the 56th 
SOW today. - -- 

In the first year after the July 1%? 

1 ’ ' ‘ ‘ (prohibited for- 
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Lam. the CIA rnn the war almost en- 
tirely through its own personnel, plus 
she aloi tmemioncil A A, CASI, 5Gih 
SOW and USAID Requirements Office 
Soon, however. us the war ‘effort grew, 
the CIA found itself having to utilize 
cver-iucreJMng numbers of Americans 
from other groups. 

First of ail. there were active-duty 
U.S. military personnel, working in 
Lacs out of uniform, to give the ap- 
pearance that the Geneva Accords were 
being observed. Many of the ynen of the 
Air Force's clandestine unit known as 
j Project 40-1 lived and worked in Laos 
but were officially registered as rcsid- 
1 ing in Thailand. There was even a 
daily Udorn-Lnos commuter flight. 

! carrying 20 to 30 Air Force mechanics 
and weapons technicians in and out, 
morning and night. On any given day, 

1 there were many other U. S. active- 
duty personnel in Laos on TDY — 
temporary duty assignment. One such 
i was Bob Anderson, who in 1907-1963 
> was an Air Force ordnance expert who 
was frequently sent in to Laos from 
Thailand for such tasks as defusing im- 
exploded U.S. bombs that had been 
1 dropped on friendly villages. Ander- 
: son remembers he'd be given SI 00 to 
buy civilian clothing and issued a 
. USAID employee's card for his visits 
t to Laos. There were also several thou-' 
sand Green Berets on active duty in 
■ various secret enterprises from time to 
* time. The- Pentagon recently declassi- 
fied a series of operations that went 
into southern Laos for missions involv- 
ing everything from espionage to ktcl- 
] napiug* and murder between i 963 and 
i 1*)72. Although nominally under orders 
from the Pentagon, they •were, in fact. 

; umirnJled by the (aA out of Saigon. 

' And finally, of course, any listing of 
U. S. itiilh.try personnel actively in- 
'ohed in the* war in Laos must include 
the humlieds of U.S. Air force. Navy 
: mu] Mai ine airmen who flew the -100 
jrt sorties and 15 B-52 raids that took 
phue met* Laos on a tvpical day in 
.1971, for example. It is. of course, 

I „ 1 


j difficult to arris e at a full count of ell 
the auhe-duty U.S. military personnel 
involved in support of that air war. 
One method, however, might utilize 
the following statistics: During 1971, 
die Lulled States dropped a jotal of 
f>26,279 tons of bombs oti x Indochina. 
Of thc^e. 7/ percent a •ere dropped on 
Luo*. At the same time, official iccovds 
- .show 73.000 U.S. military personnel 
involved in the numbing. Since 70 

• .percent of Lb S. air strikes were dc- 

voird to Lius in 1971. one 'plight argue 
i dint taking 70 percent of the U. S. per- 
1 sound involved in the air war during 
that period gives us an indication of 
■ the number of Americans waging war 
against Laos from the outside. From 
this point of view, some 50,000 active- 
duty U. S. military personnel were thus 
}, employed on an average day in 1971. 

K Although directed by Americans, the 
| bulk, of the CIA secret army in Laos 

* was, of course, made up of Asians. The 
troops over which the CIA had direct 

i- control, who did most of the fighting, 
i consisted by 1971-1972 of 40,000 to 
50,000 men. 

Whenever I think of the Asian com- 
1 patient of the CIA’s army, I remember 
a Lao officer I met, a man in his early 
30s who had been trained in the United 
States and spoke excellent English. He 
had been fighting for ten years. “The 
ryudn thing I want you to tell the 
American people is that the Lao sol- 
dier does not want to fight,” he said 
soon after we started talking. “We 
prefer peace with the Pathct Lao to 
j. fighting this war on and on for the 
; Americans. They don’t care anything 
about us" He grew very animated; his 
face reddened and he began gesticulat- 
ing. "Let me give you an examplel 
; About a month or two ago,, an Ameri- 
; can was shot down in a spotter plane 
j east of Snlaphoukhoun. The Americans 
made three battalions go out and try to 
5 rescue his corpse . Of course, the Pathet 
Lao were wailing and shot them up. 
j Twenty-four men died for one Ameri- 
can corpse** His voice rose to a shout, 
j "Aren’t these Lao men people? They 
1 liave wives, they have families, they’re 
not animals.” 

At that point, he excused himself to 
go to the bathroom. When he came 
back a few minutes later, weaving un- 
steadily from too much drink and too 
many memories, he tried to apologize. 
But. he .said, "Inside I really feel 1 hate 
yon. J know it’s not your fault. But I 
can’t bear to see Americans anymore.” 

Such attitudes on lire part of Asians 
serving in the CIA secret army were not 
uncommon. Indeed, one cannot begin to 
understand the way that at my worked 
without recognizing first and foremost 
that its troops served without cause or 


ideal'. Most seised because they had 
been forced to; others because they 
were paid to; others, the youngest ones, 
because it was all they knew. Understand- 
ing t!i is. one understands why Ameri- 
cans were needed at every level to plan, 
support and command the fighting; 
why, nonetheless, the secret army wav 
defeated at every turn. 

Had the CIA’s doings been more ex- 
posed to public scrutiny, its foibles, 
like tho>e of the military in Vietnam, 
would 'save come to light. Ac least the 
CIA would have been more hampered 
than it was had the American press 
been carrying regular stories about its 
operations; had reporters been going 
out with some of the American pilots 
dropping the napalm we were officially 
not dropping, or bombing the villages 
we were officially not bombing, from 
planes marked royal lao air force; 
had the press regularly reported on 
CIA knowledge and support of the 
opium trade in Laos — a traffic that 
came home toTroost in terms of heroin 
addiction among our own troops in 
Vietnam — in a tacit quid pro quo with 
Laotian leaders; had the full cost of 
the CIA’s war effort in Laos, unknown 
to this day, been revealed. 

By turning to the CIA to run the 
operation in Laos, American leaders 
reaped the short-term benefit of being 
able to wage war without having iu ac- 
count for it to their own people. Jt is 
clear that the human costs of the CIA 
effort in Laos — massive bombing of ci- 
vilian centers, the wiping of whole 
Laotian societies off the face of the 
earth, an estimated 1,000,000 refugees 
created — were a monstrous affront to the 
conscience of humanity. This immorality 
is often defended on the grounds that 
it was necessary for national security. 
But if there is any one major question 
posed by the CIA’s behavior in Laos 
and elsewhere, it is that the CfA may 
have reachedf the point at which it has 
itself become a threat to our national 
security. 

One well-known writer has described 
the CIA by quoting a member of tiss 
church who by chance had been one 
of the administrators of the Phoenix- 
program, under which the CIA had 
thousands of Vietnamese killed on the 
unsupported allegation that they were 
Viet Cong sympathizers. When some 
fellow churchgoers asked the man how 
he rated Phoenix, he responded that 
while it hadn’t been a success in Viet- 
nam, due to faulty intelligence, the im- 
portant thing was the experience they’d 
gotten for use back home. The former 
Phoenix official, the writer went on to 
explain, is now a high-ranking official 
in the internal-security division of the 
Justice Department. 
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